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“By the Dollar Acceptance shall American Bank- 


ers finance and build up America’s world trade.” 
—NEW YORK COMMERCIAL. 


England long financed and dominated the world’s commerce 
by the use of acceptance credits. It was fitting that the New 
York Commercial, America’s oldest and leading business news- 
paper, should first begin to sound this slogan when New York 
state gave its banks and trust companies the right to accept. 
This privilege was later extended to all National Banks through 
the Federal Reserve law. 





Starting as the leader, the New York Commercial continues fore- 
most and pre-eminent in its campaign for acceptance credits. 


Every day a column is devoted to the story of the “Dollar Accep- 
tance Market” with a Directory of Accepting Banks. ' 


After each controller’s call (five times a year) the “Honor 
Roll of Accepting Banks” section is published. It contains 
the comparative figures of (a) acceptances outstanding, (b) 
percentages of acceptances outstanding to capital and sur- 
plus and (c) amount of acceptances of other banks held in 
portfolio and sold covering all banks in the country. 


/| NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 
4 The National Business Newspaper 
(124th Year) 


“Every Business Morning” 


oc a copy 


# 
: Subscription in New York City, $9.00 a year delivered. 
# Outside New York, $6.00 a year by mail 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


20 Vesey Street New York City 


Special Note: A sample copy of the last “Honor Roll of Accepting Banks” will be sent free on request. 
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Fast Day Message 
Day Letter 
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Night Letter 
Patrons should mark an X oppo- 


site the class of service desired; 

OTHERWISE THE TELEGRAM 

WILL BE TRANSMITTED AS A 
FAST DAY MESSAGE. 
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GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Send the following telegram, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 





To Users of National Cash 
Register Equipment in America 


Have you found that the installation of National Cash 
Register equipment has assisted you in carrying out the 
Government's recommendation for the conservation of 
labor, in deliveries, clerk hire, auditing, etc.? Your 
experience will be valuable to other merchants. 
you please wire me fully at my expense regarding this 
so that we may pass it on to them? 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 


January 4, 1918 


John H. Patterson, Pres. 


Will 








Copy of telegram sent to different lines of business in every part of the country 


What American Business Thinks of N.C. R. Service 


in War Time 


As an aid to compliance with the 
Government's request for the conservation of 
man power and motive power, the N. C. R. 
System has received a striking endorsement 
from American business. 


The following excerpts from the hundreds 
of replies to the above telegram are from de- 
partment stores, hotels, newspapers, stationers, 
wholesalers, grocers, bankers, lumber mer- 
chants and many more lines of business. 








“We recemmend National Cash Registers to any 
who wish to conserve.” 


“Cash registers save in auditing and cashier 
service.” 


“National Cash Registers and Electric Credit 
System cause customers to carry packages instead 
of asking for delivery.” 


“We recommend the cash register system to every 
merchant who desires efficiency and economical 
service in his store.” 





“The cash register gives correct records and is a 
great labor saver.” 


“Without registers we could not handle the busi- 
ness with present force.” 


“Your cash register has been a great help in 
systematizing our reports and records.” 


. “Your product is essential to the conduct of our 
business.” 


“Cash registers speed up service to customers.” 


For further information fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
Dept. 18902, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Whatever your business the. 
Name. 


Please give me full particulars regarding your up-to-date system for my line of business. 





N\. C. R. System will help to put 


it on a wartime efficiency basis. 7 
; Business 








Address. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


PAGS... ANT 


Vol. II, No. 2 Ce 


I understand that the interview between President Wilson 
and Charles M. Schwab was most businesslike. Mr. Schwab 
talked with his customary candor, and President Wilson 
acted most handsomely. When the President suggested 
that Mr. Schwab take a hand in hastening 
the construction of ships for the Govern- 


THE TERMS . " 

ON WHICH ment, the latter replied that he did not be- 
SCHWAB lieve such a course would be feasible. The 
ACCEPTED President wanted to know why not. Mr. 


Schwab’s reply, I am told, was that he had 
been able to accomplish things only by having full powers, 
by being permitted to have things done his own way, by 
being, in fact, something of an autocrat. He was assured 
he would be given ample freedom. 

But, cautioned Mr. Schwab, he might find it necessary 
to do some very radical things. What, for example? queried 
the President. Ships cannot be built in Washington, Mr. 
Schwab emphasized, and instead of keeping a lot of officials 
fussing around the Capital in its political atmosphere, he 
might want to send them to different shipbuilding yards, at 
Philadelphia or San Francisco, anywhere the work was 
actually being done. 

The President, it is said, told Mr. Schwab that he could 
send them to Kalamazoo if he wished; that the nation 
wanted ships built in the speediest and best way possible. 
Mr. Schwab’s job would be to sce that this was done, and 
nobody would interfere with his methods. The title of 
Director General would be given to him, so that nobody could 
have any misconception as to Mr. Schwab’s place and 
power. 

So thoroughly did President Wilson meet every one of 
Mr. Schwab’s objections that there was nothing for him 
to do but acquiesce. 

Sure enough, Mr. Schwab’s first executive act was to 
order the removal of some 1,500 officials and office force 
from Washington to Philadelphia, the centre of the coun- 
try’s principal shipyards. Mighty officials will not orna- 
ment rolltop desks at Washington under Schwab’s régime, 
The only place where ships can be built is in a shipyard, 
and the place for a shipbuilder is right on the spot, accord- 
ing to Schwab’s idea. 


My guess is that Mr. Schwab will spend few hours in his _ 
office, but that he will visit yard after yard, meet and mingle ° 


with the fellows in their shirt sleeves who are doing the 
hard work, chat with them, smile to them and infuse them 
with his own spirit of exuberant enthusiasm. Schwab 
never tries to drive with a lash; his weapon is a smile. Hav- 
ing once been a dollar-a-day stake driver in a steel mill, he 
knows the makeup of manual toilers and knows how they 
can be stimulated to do the best that is in them, 





COMMENT 


BY 


FORTNIGHTLY 





Charles M. Schwab has already contributed more than 
any other individual either in Europe or America to insure 
the victory of the Allies. Without Schwab’s efforts, 
England would have been in a ghastly plight during the 
first year of the war. The British Government, I under- 
stand, contemplates expressing in fitting form its apprecia- 
tion of what Mr. Schwab has done to preserve the world 
from the domination of the Huns. When Kitchener’s life 
comes to be written, it will doubtless be found to contain 
illuminating information concerning the aid he received 
from the American steelmaster. As I have already told, Mr. 
Schwab built and sent across the Atlantic under their own 
power more than twenty submarines before any German 
submarine performed the same feat; while the world was 
ringing plaudits of Germany’s achievement in sending a 
submarine to Newport, the Bethlehem Steel officials had 
to smile up their sleeves. | 

Forbes Magazine many months ago advocated and re- 
iterated that Mr. Schwab should be called into Govern- 
ment service. The Government’s action, though regrettably 
tardy, is most encouraging, not merely because it means 
that America will now produce ships with unprecedented 
efficiency, but because the step justifies the hope that the 
Administration will duplicate like action in other directions 
by summoning to vitally important posts captains of indus- 
try whose achievements have won the admiration and con- 
fidence of the whole people. : 

America, the Allies and civilization are to be congratu- 


lated upon Mr. Schwab’s appointment. 
* * * 


Every loyal citizen must now serve two masters, his own concern 
and his country. 
* * * 


Influential Americans fresh from the battlefields of France 
bring reassuring tidings. The strategy of the Allies has 
been to decimate the German ranks rather than to pay 
dearly for holding any specific positions. If by retreating 
overnight, opportunity was afforded for kill- 
ing more of the enemy, the Allied comman- 


HAVE ; 
CONFIDENCE ders did not hesitate to move backwards. 
BUT HUSTLE Always their first consideration was how to 


make the best possible targets of the on- 

rushing hordes. Pride was subordinated to 
effectiveness, to deadliness, and all reports agree that the 
slaughter of the Germans has been on a scale never equalled 
in history. The enemy lost at least two, and probably three 
men for every British or French soldier shot down. 

How long the German people will consent to the bloody 
program of their military overlords is a point upon which 
Allied hopes are rising. The interior of Germany is almost 
packed with wounded. The hospitals cannot begin to hold 
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them. Not only has the transportation of the wounded been 
brutally crude—often on the bare floors of railroad cars 
jolted along. rough tracks; but proper medical attention 
cannot be given them on their arrival, so overwhelming are 
their numbers. 

The Allies, on the other hand, have had excellent arrange- 
ments for handling wounded. Notwithstanding the occa- 
sional hasty retreats, everything has gone like clockwork. 
The morale is admirable throughout both the British and 
the French ranks, while the American forces within striking 
distance are itching to get into the heat of the fray. Also, 
much importance is attached to the existence of a large 
reserve army which Generalissimo Foch is in a position to 
use when and as adjudged best. 

The prospects are that the turning point will be so marked 
that confidence will shortly be raised to such a height that 
the investment markets will advance substantially. More- 
over, general sentiment is likely to indicate a marked 
improvement, thus helping business. ? 

At the same time every man who has been privileged to 
see and learn conditions at first hand returns with the mes- 
sage that America must strain every nerve to speed up its 
war program. The overshadowing demand is for more men. 
Next is the demand for more ships. There is urgent need 
also for more aeroplanes, our aircraft record having proved 
keenly disappointing to our Allies. 

“Have confidence, but hustle,” sums up the exhortation 
of Secretary Baker and business leaders lately returned. 


* “ak * 
A prophecy: The Allies will be within sight of the Rhine this year. 
* * * 


“Seest thou a man diligent in business? he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” Henry P. Davi- 
son is a shining fulfilment of that prophecy. The cables tell 
us that Mr. Davison was invited to have an audience with 
King George of England and that he was 
dined by the Prince of Wales. These honors 


THE MAN ors — 
WHO IS were conferred upon him because of his ti- 
DILIGENT tanic work as Chairman of the War Council 


IN BUSINESS _ of the American Red Croés, the papers said. 


The deeper truth is that they were conferred 
upon him because from his earliest youth he has been “dili- 
gent in business,” as the Bible puts it. I know no more con- 
spicuous example of what diligence in business can accom- 
plish. 

The first time that Davison as a youth came from his 
rural home to seek a job in New York he trudged the streets 
in vain. 
errand boy in an out of town bank. He was on hand very 
early each morning and did all that could be done before the 
day’s business began so that he could find opportunity to 
watch what the clerks ahead of him were doing and try to be 
of service to them. He soon gained modest promotion. 


But New York was his goal. He was determined to 
invade the metropolis. On reading an announcement that 
a new bank was to be started, he hopped on a train after his 
day’s duties were finished, came to New York and told the 
head of the institution that he wanted to become its paying 
teller! The idea of a rural youth of twenty-one, with no 
acquaintances in the city, aspiring to so important a position 


Nobody wanted him. He finally started as an | 


made the official smile. He politely turned Davison dow+. 
Next afternoon Davison was back; he sought again to con- 
vince the banker that the paying teller’s job should be put 
in his hands. Again he was sent home without the job. Back 
he came the third afternoon—and this time he landed the 
position! 

He made good—abundantly. Also, he saved money. He 
cycled to and from the bank five miles every morning and 
evening to save the ten cents carfare. 

Promotion followed promotion. Davison didn’t stick to 
beaten tracks; he thought up little strokes of enterprise 
which he painstakingly carried out. He worked as hard 
with his head as he did with his hands. Nor did he spare his 
feet; he missed no opportunity to go out and tackle people 
for new business. No young banker was ever more “diligent 
in business.” He became the youngest bank president in 
New York. Then he organized what is now the second 
largest trust company in America, the Bankers Trust. The 
vice-presidency of one of New York’s oldest and most 
powerful institutions, the First National Bank (George F. 
Baker’s), was his next stepping-stone, and finally he received 
a summons one day from the late J. P. Morgan to come and 
see him in his famous library. Here is what followed: 

Mr. Morgan shook hands and bade the puzzled visitor be 
seated. 

“Do you realize it is pretty near the first-of January?” he 
asked. 

The young banker, very much at sea, agreed that it was 
—this was about the middle of November. 

“Are you ready?” asked Mr. Morgan. 

“Ready for what?” queried the astonished visitor. 

“For what?” echoed Mr. Morgan. “You know I want 
you to come and join my firm on the first of January.” 

“You never said anything about it, Mr. Morgan.” 

“T thought you knew by my attitude what I thought of 
you,” said Mr. Morgan. 

A pause. 

“Mr. Morgan, have you ever fallen from an 18-story 
building?” 

It was Mr. Morgan’s turn to be astonished. 

“No,” he replied, scrutinizing his visitor. 

“Well, I never have before, and it will take me a minute 
or two to catch my breath.” 

Mr. Morgan laughed. 

_ Tasked Mr. Davison some time ago what was the chart 
by which he had steered his course. He replied: 

“Whatever job I had was to me always the very best 
job in the world, and I tried to fill it. If I had any system in 
my labor it was first to do my own work; second, to teach 
the fellow below me how to take my place; third, to learn 
how to fill the position ahead of me.” 

No banker in America has worked harder or accom- 
plished more than H. P. Davison. He makes it his business 
to make friends wherever he goes. Also, he is ever on the 
alert to spot rising talent. “Davison men” have been planted 
as high officers in not a few of New York’s most influential 
financial institutions. He is the ablest and most aggressive 
of all Mr. Morgan’s partners. His work as head of the Red 
Cross forms one of the business epics of the war. The world 
has perhaps never known a bigger feat in organization. 


Yes, his is an illustrious example of diligence in busi- 
ness leading a man to “stand before kings,” 
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One day I received an urgent telephone call from Edward H. 
Harriman’s office. His secretary and right-hand man, Alex- 
ander Millar, who has just died, was quite excited when I 
arrived. I scented trouble, as I had written a skit picturing 
Harriman as.a schoolmaster ordering such 
pupils as J. P. Morgan, James J. Hill, Jacob 


HARRIMAN es J. Hi 
COULDN'T H. Schiff and others to do his bidding and a 
STAND cartoonist had hit it off very cleverly. “Mr. 
RIDICULE Harriman,” said Secretary Millar, “docsu’t 


mind criticisms, but for goodness sake don’t 
write anything like this again. He can stand anything ex- 
cept ridicule. He is furious.” 

Mr. Millar’s death recalls intimate incidents and an- 
ecdotes he told about his chief. Being on very friendly terms 
with Mr. Millar, he spent one afternoon outlining to me Mr. 
Harriman’s ambitions and dreams and plans. They made 
my head swim. It was about the time the railroad “wizard” 
was fastening his grip upon New York Central and the Erie 
as well as branching out in other directions. 

“What he has already done is nothing to what he is pre- 
paring to do,” Mr. Millar assured me. He took me over to 
one of the enormous maps in the board room and pointed 
out all the different places where Harriman planned to reach 
with his roads, either new ones or existing ones which he 
proposed to acquire. One piece of Harriman strategy made 
an impression on me. Mr. Millar confided that he had 
quietly purchased a narrow strip of land entirely surround- 
ing one of the most prosperous of the rapidly-growing west- 
ern cities, “so that no rival can ever get in there,” Mr. Millar 
added. 

It was no idle boast that Mr. Harriman made in reply to 
one investigating committee when asked where he pro- 
pesed to stop in the corralling of railroads. “I would buy up 
every road in the country—if you would let me,” was his 
remark. It was taken lightly, but Harriman meant every 
word of it. More, if he had lived he would have come pretty 
near accomplishing it. 

Harriman changed greatly about two years before he 
died. He became anxious to cultivate the goodwill of his 
fellow men, whereas formerly he didn’t care a snap of his 
fingers how he was regarded, so intent was he upon attain- 
ing his limitless ambitions. He began to feel unhappy over 
the constant lampooning of him by the press, the frequent 
expressions of the public’s suspicions and distrust of him and 
the consequent antagonism of the politicians. He was eager 
to put himself in a more favorable light. He believed sin- 
cerely that his gigantic plans for co-ordinating the nation’s 
transportation system would be the very best thing for the 
country, that it would tremendously improve efficiency, that 
it would lead to economy, and that the nation’s growing 
needs could be best met in this way. Had the statutes not 
stood in the way, Harriman would have done for America’s 
transportation system something approaching what is now 
being done by the Government under the stress of necessity. 

While cold and sharp as steel in his financial and rail- 
road fights, Harriman had another side which Millar was 
fond of emphasizing. The two were as intimate as brothers. 
When the railroad miracle-worker went abroad on his last 
trip he insisted upon Millar accompanying him in order to 
undergo treatment for rheumatism, the malady which finally 
caused Millar’s death. While too busy to devote much time 
or attention to philanthropies, Mr. Harriman had one little 
pet project of this kind, namely, a boys’ club which he estah- 


lished in a poor quarter of New York. He gave as much 
thought to it as he would to a deal involving $20,000,000. 
I tried to induce Mr. Millar, after his retirement last year, 
to write some of his reminiscences of Mr. Harriman, but 
death has too soon claimed him. It seems a pity not to have 
on record a picture of such men as Harriman as they really 
are and as they see themselves. 
. “ * 


Only bond-men are worthy of freedom. 
* * * 


Lip loyalty kills no Germans. The call to-day is for hip loyalty. 
. * * 

America may well be proud of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In many respects it is the world’s greatest business orga- 
nization. Not only is it by far the largest railway system 
ever created, but it is unexcelled in efficiency, it has never 

been tarnished by scandal, it has enjoyed 
THE GREATESTthe confidence of three generations of 


RAILROAD Americans and, not least, it has all along 
IS MODEL been an example to other corporations in its 
EMPLOYER 


treatment of its workers. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has a soul. It has as well- 
defined a personality as any individual. It is not a loose- 
jointed conglomeration of small roads, but one cohesive 
whole, “one family.” The humblest worker imbibes the 
spirit of the “Pennsy,” and feels that he has the traditions 
of a mighty organization to uphold; he feels himself a real 
part of the system, of the family. The Pennsylvania has 
succeeded in holding the respect of the public without once 
asking its employees to sacrifice one whit of their self- 
respect. 

The smoothness with which this great organization func- 
tions is the envy of other large employers. They want to 
know how it is done. They want particularly to know how 
the Pennsylvania management is able to handle its men so 
successfully. 


The whole story of how the Pennsylvania treats its 
employees is told elsewhere in this issue. The company has 
been adjudged one of “America’s Best Employers” in the 
$1,000 competition conducted by Forbes Magazine. The 
prize-winning article enumerates the many and varied 
activities the company has instituted for the happiness, the 
health, the education, the training and the advancement of 
its employees and their families. The article shows clearly 
that the Pennsylvania has given attention to making men 
as well as to making money. Decade after decade its high- 
est officers are recruited from youths who began at the bot- 
tom. Had all corporations exercised the same practical 
interest in their workers the chasm between capital and 
labor would have been less marked than, unfortunately, it 
is today throughout this country and other countries. 

Does it pay? The Pennsylvania has a longer record of 
regular dividend payments than any other business enter- 
prise in the United States. It has never missed a payment 
in its seventy-one years’ existence. 


eS 
Get ahead or get out. 
* * * 
Tsn’t- genius, after all, nothing but the quintessence of common sense? 
zx * * 


Let us be patriots if we wish to avoid other kinds of riots. 
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Russia is disintegrating chiefly because it was never a united 
nation but a series of semi-isolated states. China’s troubles 
have been partly due to the division of the Empire into 
North and South. Our own country would never have been 
great had the various states chosen to re- 
main separate entities, each placing barriers 
against communication and trading with 
the others. The United States has great 
power, prosperity and wealth because it has 
been welded into one nation united in spirit 
as well as commercially and geographically. Certain his- 
torians, familiar with the rise and fall of other nations of 
the past, prophesied that the United States was too large 
to hold together under a democracy, that it would break up 
into rival sections and thus bring about internecine strife. 

This very peril is being fostered wilfully and superflu- 
ously by a set in Congress which has succeeded in passing a 
bill which tends to prevent the Western half of the country 
from keeping in touch with the Eastern half. This measure 
provides that the postage on newspapers and periodicals 
shall be increased by 50 to 900 per cent. by means of a 
“zone” system. The net result of this law, if not repealed, 
will be to kill the free interchange of ideas between widely 
distant parts of the country. Through periodicals of 
national circulation the North, the South, the East and the 
West have been drawn together in thought and sentiment 
and aim. The new law will make it impossible for publica- 
tions to circulate as heretofore all over the country. The 
tendency will be to confine the publications of one section 
to that particular section and to split the country into a 
number of geographical divisions, each establishing its own 
periodicals, each setting up its own schools of thought, each 
seeking its own aggrandizement,.each going its own way. 

Can you not see the danger of cleaving America into 
“zones”? To ask the question is to answer it. Certain 
politicians have foolishly and mischievously contrived to 
force through legislation which will tend to bring about 
this insidious peril. If you want the United States to remain 
united states write your representative in Washington Pro- 
testing against the new postal law. 

* * x 

“He graduated in 18... He was a member of the following 
clubs.” That’s about all the newspapers can’ say in their 
biographical notices on the death of not a few men. No 
intimation, you will notice, that they had ever done an 
honest day’s work in their lives. They had 
simply been put through college by well-to- 
do, indulgent parents, and thereafter allowed 
to spend their lives in idleness, lolling about 
clubs, indulging their appetites and living 
off the fat of the land, toiling not nor spin- 
ning. Think of a college-bred man’s only distinction being 
that he paid dues to a long list of fashionable clubs! Such a 
man is a parasite, a loafer, an object of contempt. He is a 
national liability, not a national asset. He is worse than 
worthless. 

The humblest digger of coal or ore, the humblest toiler 
in the field, the humblest worker in the factory is worth a 
thousand such weeds in the human garden. 


DON’T 
WILFULLY 
BRING ABOUT 
SECTIONALISM 


“HE WAS A 
MEMBER OF 
MANY CLUBS” 
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The public’s reception of this magazine has justified us in 
adopting a. larger size and in adding costly new pictorial 
features. We have engaged noted artists to paint for us 
attractive covers; we have made arrangements to secure 

generous selections of the very best war 


OUR NEW pictures reaching this country; we have en- 
SIZE AND gaged the services of one of the most suc- 
NEW cessful art directors in the country; we 
FEATURES 


have increased the editorial force, and have 
secured one of the foremost circulation 
managers in America. Although less than a year in busi- 
ness, we find ourselves compelled to make a second removal 
to larger offices; our new address is 299 Broadway. 

One of the main purposes of Forbes Magazine is to present 
financial and business information in so attractive a form 
that many thousands who have never interested themselves 
in such subjects will be induced to give them thought and 
thus become more enlightened concerning the place business 
fills in the world. By inculcating the importance of thrift 
and by explaining in understanding language how savings 
can be most profitably invested, it is hoped and believed that 
we will add many thousands to the nation’s army of small 
investors. Moreover, if the public-can be given a better 
understanding of business and economics, there will be less 
clamor for legislation harmful to business and to prosperity. 
Too many of the rank and file harbor bitterness towards 
men who have been conspicuously successful; by telling just 
what such men went through in order to win their way in 
the world, much of this prejudice can be removed. We aim 
to educate and to promote understanding rather than to 
merely entertain. 

The average. publication which features business subjects 
is too heavy, too dull and not pleasing enough to the eye to 
attract those not specially interested in such subjects. By 
making our publication as artistic as the best popular maga- 
zines, by presenting an abundance of timely illustrations, 
and by having all our articles written in language which 
any person can understand, we are hopeful that our appeal 
will reach not only those already accustomed to reading 
financial publications, but a very much wider field. Little 
is effected by preaching temperance to a delegation of tee- 
totalers. Forbes Magazine aims to disseminate sound busi- 
ness and economic principles among those who need it, 
among those whose activities are not primarily connected 
with finance. By fearlessly criticizing where criticism is 
necessary and by giving commendation where commenda- 
tion is due, we hope to make employers more considerate of 
their workers; and by printing true accounts of how men 
in various walks of life have succeeded, we hope to inspire 
many young workers to improve their worth and thus attain 
increased success. 

In order to stimulate interest in the war and to encourage 
those who have gone to fight our battles for us, much prom- 
inence will be given war pictures, particularly those of our 
own boys in action as soon as the War Department is 
‘awakened to the necessity for allowing the greatest possible 
publicity concerning their doings. 

* - * 

Don’t give up. wane up. 
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P to July, 1914, modern shipping had no 
i romance. Every thing was mechanical. 


Ships left port on schedule and arrived 
at their destination on schedule. The captain’s 
log prosaically recounted the nature of the pas- 
sage, the daily shooting of the sun, the speaking 
of other vessels, the sighting of icebergs or other 
obstructions, the picking up of the pilot. What- 
ever romance the ship news reporters ferreted 
out dealt principally with passengers. 

The romance of shipping is again active, on 
land as well as water. What shipping romance 
could terra firma yield? Let me recite some inci- 
dents of the last two years. 

Early in 1915 it was ascertained that cotton 
could be shipped to Germany. The South then 





(C) Campbell Studios 


Henry Sutphen, Vice-President ~—=— 
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Stalwarts Who Have Revived 
Our Merchant Marine 
Despite Obstacles 


By GEORGE WEISS 


When shipping men heard of the transaction 
they snickered. Barnum surely was right! 


Texan Makes Quick Profit. 


The Texan took his boat, sent it to Galveston, 
quickly loaded 10,000 bales and prepared to send 
her across to Germany. The captain was 
promised a $1,000 bonus if the trip was made 
in a month and each of the crew from $200 to 
$500. 

The ship arrived at Bremen, the cotton was 
sold for twenty-five cents a pound and the Texan 
received $1,250,000 more than if he had sold the 
cotton here. The 10,000 bales were worth here 
$410,000, the vessel cost $90,000 and the trip cost 
$10,000. He had a net profit of $740,000 plus a 
boat. 

The boat, however, was in Germany. To bring 
her back here in ballast would cut into the profits, 
shipping men said. But the Texan had gained 
experience. American cotton mills, he knew, 
needed German dyes. He made a deal for the 
boat to bring back 6,000 tons of colors, yield- 
ing a home freight of $90,000, making the net 
profit for the round trip about $830,000. 

The landlubber shipped four cotton cargoes to 
Germany and brought back as many cargoes of 
dyestuffs. On the fifth trip the boat..was sunk 
by a mine, but he secured his war risk insurance. 

That Texan has since gone back home with a 
fortune of over $2,500,000. He showed shipping 
men how to make money—after they had laughed 
at him. : 


Ship Brokerage Revived. 


Here is another incident. A farseeing Pacific 
coast shipping man felt certain that ships would 
be worth their weight in gold before the war 
ended. He ordered a boat from a San Francisco 
yard, to cost $350,000. When half built, he sold 
the boat for $450,000. Two weeks later, receiving 


D FAME MADE IN SHIPS 


a bigger offer, he bought the boat back for 
$500,000, and within an hour sold it for $600,000. 
A third opportunity came, and again he bought 
the boat back, this time for $675,000, and resold 
it for $800,000. That same boat is today worth 
over $1,000,000. 

An American schooner burned to the water’s 
edge in a Porto Rican harbor.. The underwriters 
sold the hulk for $600—to a gambler. He raised 
the hulk, had it towed to New Orleans, spent 
Pe in refitting it and then sold the craft for 


Another bit of romance. The old Sewall built 
bark Shenandoah was brought from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast just before the war to be 
converted into a coal barge—the graveyard of 


. 





Charles M. Schwab, Director- 











of the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion, was one of the first, if not 
the first, to champion the stand- 
ardization idea in shipbuilding. 
This article tells the part he has 
played in restoring the Stars and 
Stripes to the Seven Seas. 35 
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was imploring the North to “buy 
a bale” of cotton at ten cents a 
pound. Germany was willing to 
pay twenty-five cents for every 
pound that could be landed at 
Bremen. One ambitious Texas 
cotton grower, hungry to turn 
his cotton. into mountains. of 
gold, came to New York, planned 
to ship cotton to Germany, and 
sought to charter a ship. 

None was available. He could, 
however, buy one. A_ ship 
broker offered him an old square 
rigger, forty years in service. 

He named a price of $90,000— 
it cost $35,000 to build. The 
broker expected a counter offer. 

The landlubber, unaware of 
tricks of the trade, accepted the 
asking price. 
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DECLINE OF AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE | 
PERCENT OF U.S. EXPORTS CARRIED IN AMERICAN BOTTOMS. 
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General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is the man best fitted 
for this extremely important posi- 
tion. He has built more war ves- 
sels than any other man in the 
world. He never lost faith in the 
revival of shipbuilding in this 
country and tenaciously main- 
tained a steel plant for that 
purpose. 





most old vessels is the coal-carry- 
ing trade between Chesapeake 
Bay and New England. The fine 
tall masts of the Shenandoah 
were cut down. Behind a puffing 
tug she rode the waves up and 
down the coast carrying fuel for 
New England mills. -A shipping 
man bought the relic, refitted her 
with new spars and sold her for 
more than she cost to build fifty 
years ago,-obtaining a profit of 
over $55,000.. 

Before the war the shipyards 
of our forefathers were rotting 
away. Steel had displaced wood 
in ship construction. Even 
schooners built in the last decade 
often had steel hulls. But there 
has been a revival of wooden 
ship construction. Relics of yore 
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have been restored. The old shipyards along the 
Maine coast, down around the Thames River, on 
the Delaware, on the Great Lakes and on the 
Pacific coast are again beehives of activity. The 
skeleton frames of both steamers and sailers are 
rising skyward. Wooden ship construction has 
come back with a vim. , 


Congress Investigates. 


In 1904 a Congressional Commission visited 
all of the large lake and gulf seaports taking testi- 
mony on how to revive American shipping. 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger was the leading spirit 
in this commission. The things they heard ought 
to have stirred as drastic action as was taken last 
summer for the solving of the ship question. In- 
stead, volumes of testimony were printed and 
then Congressmen from the interior squashed the 
Commission’s work by refusing to sanction ac- 
tion. Ships would only benefit the seaboard 
states, was the attitude of the inlander, who 
could see no “pork” in the shipping revival. 

Today, however, the United States is swiftly 
becoming the largest sea power in the world. In 


the last issue figures of our shipping’s growth. 


were given, and the persistent, persevering efforts 
of Senator Gallinger to revive America’s mer- 
chant marine were recounted. 


Boosts Southern Shipbuilding. 


Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the ‘“Manufac- 
turers’ Record,” has not received sufficient credit 
for the part he has played. It was Edmonds who 
championed diversified crops for the South long 
before any banking or farming organizations 
stirred. Today the South is almost self-contained 
in the matter of food. Edmonds insisted that 
cotton, mills ought to be right where the cotton 
grew. Today some of the largest cotton mills in 
the world are in the South. He contended that 
the great timber lands of the South ought to at- 
tract northern capital. Today nearly all the rail- 
road ties used by systems east of the Mississippi 
come from the South. He urged the develop- 
ment of the great phosphate rock industry of 
Florida. He saw fortunes in the proper develop- 
ment of the orange industry of Florida. And he 
is now urging the use of the iron ore deposits in 
Cass County, Texas, for the basis of a great new 
steel industry in the Southwest. 

When William Denman was Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board and indicated his 
desire to see a great fleet of wooden vessels span 
the Atlantic, Edmonds immediately took up the 
scheme. He knew that the South possessed un- 
limited timber resources. He knew that contracts 
for 1,000 wooden steamers, as Denman proposed, 
would mean shipyards for the South. 

Today the South has its shipbuilding industry. 

Edmonds insisted that even steel ships could be 
built in the South, and only recently, near New 
Orleans, a fine oil tank steamer was launched into 
a canal, 

Pacific coast shipbuilding interests some time 
ago protested that the South did not grow the 
large-sized ship timber which could be obtained 
in the Pacific Northwest. “Why should the 
South build ships if they must get the timber 
from the Pacific coast?” they asked angrily. 

- Edmonds countered, “Why not build vessels 
to designs that will enable the use of shorter 
length southern pine?” 

The Shipping Board’s experts objected to any 
revision of their plans. But Edmonds set about 
demonstrating to their satisfaction that vessels 
could be built just as efficiently with short south- 
ern pine as with long western fir. His proof took 
the form of a 5,000-ton vessel, the War Mystery, 
built at the National Shipyard, Orange, Texas, 
for the Cunard Steamship Company. This ves- 
sel, built with short length southern pine, ob- 
tained Lloyds highest rating A-1. To push his 
argument hotae, Edmonds had the Southern Pine 
Association go on record as claiming that tim- 
bers, sitnilar to those used in the steamer War 
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Mystery, could be obtained in almost unlimited 
quantity in the South, and as rapidly as needed. 

The Shipping Board relented, and the South 
will soon have revised plans for the vessels that 
it will build. 

Edmonds has become the most feared, most 
hated and yet best liked man in the South. His 
word is almost law. He merits a great deal of 
the credit for bringing about the revival of 
American shipping. 


What Schwab Is Doing. 


Charles M. Schwab wa§ told by the wiseacres 
that he had dropped a stitch when he bought the 
shipbuilding plant at Fore River. 

Today Schwab is building almost as many 


“! Hear You Calling Me” 
—Schwab. 
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naval vessels as are owned by any first-class 
power in the world. 

He has the largest war order ever given out 
by any nation. It calls for 120 torpedo boat 
destroyers, to cost approximately $225,000,000. 

Schwab was always interested in foreign com- 
merce—hence his interest in shipbuilding. He 
bought the Fore River plant when it had no busi- 
ness. But he lost no time in getting it business. 
He went to Argentina and secured contracts for 
two dreadnoughts, the Moravia and Rivadavia, 
which are among the most powerful war vessels 
afloat. Having got orders for his plant, the plant 
gave business to his steel mills. That was 
Schwab’s neat way of doing business. 

No better selection than Mr. Schwab could 
have been made as Director General of Ship- 
building. 

Is it generally appreciated that Schwab owns 
more shipyards than any other person in the 
United States? He has a plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., acquired when he bought the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. He has the important Union 
Iron works at San Francisco. He has rebuilt the 
old yard at Elizabeth, N. J., the plant of the 
Samuel L. Moore Corporation. 

To build torpedo boats for the navy he is cre- 
ating a huge.shipbuilding plant at Squantum, 
Mass., and spending half a hundred millions, sim- 
ply to make it self-contained. He is putting up 
a turbine engine plant at Buffalo and a boiler 
plant at Providence. 

Schwab never lost faith that some day the 
United States would come back as a ship-owning 
nation. For years he made his Bethlehem plant 





the center of supply for ship materials, especially 
materials that other steel mills did not like to 
furnish. His forging department at South Beth- 
lehem has no equal in the whole country—one 
15,000 ton hydraulic press forges the armor 
plates that gird the naval vessels. He manufac- 
tures the difficult crank shafts for steamers and 
also the propellers. 

Schwab’s confidence, his willingness to stand 
the gibes of others, his conviction that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine would revive, have all 
proved correct. He had not only faith ; he worked 
for the consummation of his dream. 

Indeed, to Charles M. Schwab is due no little 
share of the part America is playing today in 
saving the world for democracy. His shipbuild- 
ing achievements form but part of what he has 
done for the preservation of civilization. 

Few people know that Henry R. Sutphen, vice- 
president of the Submarine Boat Corporation, is 
responsible for standardized ship construction. 
He conceived the idea after building 550 sub- 
marine chasers for the British Government in 
500 days. He located a huge plant in Canada 
near the great timber belt of the East, and there 
put through one of the most rapid pieces of ship 
construction ever accomplished. 


Standardized Ships Arrive. 


With this feat as a basis, Sutphen took his idea 


;. of standardized ships to the Shipping Board, 


told them what he had achieved, explained that 
zvery piece going into the 550 chasers was merely 
copied from the master hull, and proved that this 
system would work in building the 1,000 vessels 
that the Shipping Board desired. 

Sutphen quickly demonstrated that they were 
wrong.- The shipyards he had in mind were to 
be mere assemblers of the vessels. The prepara- 
tory work was to be done at inland shops. Coastal 
shipyards could then put the vessels together ex- 
actly as a steel skyscraper is erected. 

“How nonsensical!” sneered a well known 
naval architect—who today is helping the Gov- 
ernment construct these standardized vessels. 

Sutphen had his engineers draw plans. He 
cast aside all shipbuilding precedents. Instead 
of regular shipbuilding material, he planned to 
use the same kind of steel material used in 
New York skyscrapers. 

“Vessels of that type will not float,” he was 
told. 


Well, Lloyds passed on the plans and gave 
their maximum rating, A-1. 

The Submarine Boat Corporation’s shipyard 
on Newark Bay has twenty-eight slipways. It is 
doing real shipbuilding. At this writing thirteen 
keels have been laid, and the vessels are being 
framed rapidly with materials coming from shops 
all over the United States. A-monster shipyard 
was created out of nothing. Sutphen could have 
gone to other ports and obtained a free site, but 
he selected property near New York to enable 
him to draw on the world’s greatest labor 
market—a step that proved another triumph. 
Sutphen also took chances. He and Henry R. 
Carse, president of the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion, began dredging and filling the site long be- 
fore a Shipping Board contract was assured. 

Material keeps coming from inland fabricating 
shops to keep the shipbuilders busy. As the long 
freight trains come in they unload at a classifica- 
tion yard laid out to handle each piece without 
confusion. From here they go to the shipbuild- 


~ ing slips, where great derricks place them in the 


hands of the ship workers. 


Had not Sutphen tenaciously pushed through 
his standardized ship plan, and had he not 
courageously gone ahead with his great Newark 
Bay yard, America’s shipbuilding program would 
not be as far advanced as it is today. 

The part played by such stalwarts as Robert 


Dollar, James A. Farrell, Welding Rip¢, E 
F. Luckenbach, Irving T. Bush na ——. 


bringing about the restoration of America’s 
merchant marine will be told in later 
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(C) International Film Service 


Camp Meade boys in an obstacle bayonet show their plan to make “pep” not 
only American slang but American ammunition against the Hun. 


Nona Martin, 
Mr. McAdoo’s 
grandchild, un- 
veils Philadel- 
phia’s Statue 
of Liberty to 
start the Loan. 
Gov. Brum- 
baugh at left. 
(C) International 
Film Servi 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 


Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin start their project of boosting the Liberty Loan to the sky by meeting 


. not be able to throw Charlie to Heaven but teo- 
on the steps of the Sub insure? = York. “Doug” may t be able tot 
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Your Invisible Uniform 


By B. C. FORBES 


Each one of us is wearing a uniform. Some of us know it. Some of us don’t. 

The day President Wilson, acting for us, declared war against Germany he 
thereby enrolled every last man, woman and child of us into service. 

He placed an invisible uniform upon every one of us. 

How are we living up to our uniform? Are we discharging our duties as nobly 
as our brothers are discharging theirs in the trenches? No slackers are tolerated 
there. Are we playing the part of slackers at home? 

We cannot all offer our bodies as ramparts against the onrush of the enemy. We 
cannot all man guns, fire rifles, draw the bayonet against the barbaric Germans. We 
cannot all share in that glory or that sacrifice. 

But we can share in the glories and the sacrifices of this struggle for the preserva- 
tion of civilization. We can do our part at home—those of us who must stay at home 
—just as effectively as our boys “over there” are doing their part. We can work 
harder, we can produce more, we can live frugally, we can save more and dedicate the 
savings thus effected to the great Cause. Every spade which digs a vegetable garden 
helps to dig the grave of the Kaiser’s demoniac plot for the enslavement of mankind. 
Every rivet driven into a ship-in-the-making is a nail driven into the coffin of Prus- 
sianism. Every pound of flour or meat or sugar saved is a direct, praiseworthy, loyal 
effort to save the world for democracy. 

The soldiers at the front who wear visible uniforms have their Commander-in- 
Chief. The Commander-in-Chief of those of us who wear invisible uniforms must 
be our own conscience. 

You and I shall never know another such opportunity for serving our country. 
A lifetime of regret will not wipe out failure to do one’s utmost duty at this critical 
hour in the history of the human race. 

What would be said of any soldier who completely failed to do his duty on the 
battlefield? Would he not be written down a coward and a traitor? You and I are 
just as much soldiers as men wearing the visible uniform. We have duties which 
we must not shirk unless we are willing to confess ourselves cowards and traitors. 

Shall we disgrace the invisible uniform with which President Wilson has clothed 
us? Or shall we rise to the historic, fate-laden occasion and acquit ourselves with a 
zeal, a loyalty and a self-sacrifice equal to that of our soldiers and sailors of the 
visible uniform? 

The call coming to us at this moment is to buy Liberty Bonds. The army of 
the visible uniform is offering its life, its all. We of the invisible uniform are merely 
asked at this time to exchange our savings and to pledge a part of our future savings 
for the safest and best investment the world has ever known, an investment yielding 
us $4.25 a year on every $100 we invest. We are given fuller value for our money than 
ever savings bank offered. 

It is little to ask of us; yet if we of the invisible uniform do not supply money 
and supply it without stint to the support of our brothers in the field, we will be 
stabbing them in the back, for without guns, without equipment, without materials 
which money alone can provide, our brothers will not be given a fighting chance for 
their lives against a superbly-equipped enemy. 

Shall those of us of the invisible uniform prove traitors to our own flesh and 
blood wearing the visible uniform? 

Your conscience and your pocketbook must answer. 
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Samuel Rea, President; Thomas C. Payne, Pensioner; and Brigadier-General W. W. Atterbury, Former Vice-President in Charge of Operations in the East, Are 
All Old Employees of the Pennsylvania System. The Two Officials Began as Rodmen on the Road, and Mr. Payne, Now 96 Years Old, Started as a Track Laborer. 





AMERICA’S BEST EMPLOYERS 


Who is the best employer in America? 

In my humble opinion—founded upon ex- 
haustive study of the relations between em- 
ployer and employee—any discussion of this 
vital subject, complete, must embrace an out- 
line of the comprehensive work conducted for 
more than a quarter century by The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, the second largest 
employer in America and the mightiest trans- 
portation company in the world. 

In normal times The Pennsylvania Railroad 
System employs 250,000 persons; its annual 
gross revenues reach $500,000,000; its 27,000 
miles of track—more than sufficient to encircle 
the globe—traverse thirteen States. Its traffic 
equals one-seventh or one-eighth of that 
handled by all the railroads in the United 
States; its freight cars, passenger cars, loco- 
motives and other rolling stock, which repre- 
sent the last word in design and efficiency, 
would stretch from coast to coast if placed 
together in one solid train.. Its capital stock 
is distributed among over 100,000 investors, of 
whom nearly 50,000 are women. 

The men who direct the policy of the Penn- 
sylvania System long ago realized that the 
most efficient organization is one in which the 
members work with one another rather than 
for one another, that a contented man renders 
infinitely better service than a dissatisfied 
man. They learned that contentedness is 
based on something more than such consider- 
ations as adequate remuneration, fair working 
hours, and pleasant environment. They dis- 
covered that a man’s family must be con- 
tented; and so they went to work devising 
means by which the wives and children might 
also share in the road’s prosperity. 


Advancement Based on Merit. 


But the directing heads did not stop here. 
fFxperience taught them that contentedness 
often kills ambition; so they set about stimu- 
lating the right. sort of competition. They 
decreed that advancement should be based 
strictly on merit, and the large number of 
men who have worked from the ranks into the 


How Pennsylvania Railroad 
Wins Loyalty of Men 
All Over System 
BY GEORGE FLATOW 


highest positions testifies to the wisdom of 
this course. 

The Pennsylvania’s great system of schools, 
clubs, funds and associations of various kinds 
serves to unite the 253,235 employees today 
as no mere community of business interests 
could do. The army of Pennsylvania em- 
ployees is peryaded by an esprit de corps which 
is one of the company’s chief assets. The 
loyalty of “Pennsy” men has become pro- 
verbial. This loyalty does not cease even 
after their active connection with the railroad 
ends, as evinced by the Veteran Employees’ 
Associations all along the lines. 

A table I have compiled for this article from 
biographical sketches of two hundred-odd 
ranking officers of the Pennsylvania System 
brings out five fundamental facts concerning 
116 successful railroad men, leaders in their 
respective branches, who have served the 
Pennsylvania for thirty years or more, and all 
of whom are shining examples of the oppor- 
tunities for advancement this gigantic railroad 
offers to young men irrespective of their early 
educational training or their humble begin- 
nings in the service. 





PRIZE-WINNING 
ARTICLE 


This remarkably interesting and 
comprehensive article has been 
awarded fourth prize, of $50, in our 
$1,000 Contest, “Who Is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” The loyalty and 
devotion and efficiency of “Pennsy” 
employees are known throughout the 
world. This article tells why. 











First. These 116 officers have served the 
Pennsylvania System 4,335 years, an average 
of 37 years. 

Second. Fifty (43 per cent.) of them had 
only a common or public school education ; 38 
graduated from colleges or universities; 14 
had private tutorships or attended business 
schools; 8 received training in military or 
other academies, and 6 completed their educa- 
tion in high schools. 

Third. In practically every instance the 
officers began their railroad careers in small 
jobs: 44 started as clerks; 22 rodmen; 13 
messenger boys; 10 telegraph operators; 6 
shop apprentices; 4 draughtsmen; 4 stenog- 
raphers; 2 surveyors; 2 office boys; 1 ticket 
sorter; 1 mail carrier; 1 assistant supervisor ; 
1 transitman; 1 chainman; 1 station agent; 1 
ticket agent; 1 bookkeeper and 1 fireman. 

Fourth. Thirty have served more than forty 
years, four have passed the half-century 
mark, and three more are about to complete 
two-score and ten years of continuous service. 

Fifth. The officer in nearly every case has 
spent his entire business life with the P. R. R. 
System. 


Vacancies Filled from Ranks. 


Is there another railroad or other business 
enterprise in the United States that can match 
this record of service among the men who 
occupy the commanding positions? There are 
probably a hundred more high officials, includ- 
ing vice-presidents, treasurers, general super- 
intendents, etc., whose individual service 
ranges from ten to twenty-nine years, while 
thousands of other employees have served 
from twenty to fifty years. 

Promotion is the just reward of loyalty, 
honesty and efficiency. Some roads search 
diligently the organizations of other roads and 
pick out general managers, vice-presidents 
and even presidents, but the Pennsylvania has 
always filled vacancies from its own ranks 
with men who have climbed the railroad lad- 
der, not by leaps and bounds, but step by step, 
as their foresight and ability became apparent. 
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It will now be fitting to describe the dif- 
ferent kinds of work carried on by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System for its employees, 
which furnish the answer to “Who Is the Best 
Employer in America?” 

I. Voluntary Relief Departments. 

The Pennyslvania, in 1886, was originator 
of the first safe and cheap pl-n of insurance for 
American railroad: employees. There are two 
Relief Funds, one on the eastern and the other 
on the western lines. Together they pay over 
$1,000,000 yearly on account of illness, physi- 
cal disability as the result of accident, and 
death. One has paid a.total of $39,090,409.37 
up to December 31,;1917, and the other 
$14,166,486.66. 

Think of it, $53,256,896 in benefits to em- 
ployees and their dependents! 

These Relief. Funds or Departments are 
maintained from monthly payments by mem- 
bers, income and profits from investments, 
appropriations from the system’s various allied 
or subsidiary companies, gifts and legacies. A 
member may receive during an illness of fifty- 
two weeks the equivalent of sixteen years’ 
contributions, and a death benefit may equal 
the sum of his monthly payments for twenty- 
eight years. ~ 

The Pennsylvania guarantees that all the 
obligations will be met, and also pays the oper- 
ating expenses, including free rent of offices 
and the salaries of nearly three hundred 
officers. 
deficiency. mae.) PTL PES 4 

Between 75,000 and 100,000 emergency 
cases, embracing both employees and the trav- 
eling public, are handled each year by the 
Medical Examiners-.of the Relief Departments 
and their assistants. In addition to the com- 
pany’s own doctors, practising physicians over 
all parts of the system, under contract, are 
subject to call in all cases of emergency, while 
arrangements are also made with city hos- 
pitals to care for injured employees and pas- 
sengers. 

The distribution of over $50,000,000 among 
employees and their families proves how over- 
whelmingly successful has been this first prac- 
tical employees’ insurance plan inaugurated 
thirty-odd years ago by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Ii. Pension Departments. 


Retirement and pensioning of railroad em- 
ployees in the United States was unknown 
until the Pennsylvania, on January 1, 1900, put 
into effect a plan which virtually assures a 
competence to all who make the service their 
principal life work. 

Those reaching seventy must be retired. 
Officers and employees from 65 to 69 who have 
served thirty or more years and are physically 
unfit are retired on the recommendation of a 
board of three physicians. All employees, 
regardless of rank, receive pension allowances 
on equal terms. 

For each year of service one per cent. of the 
average salary for the ten years immediately 
preceding retirement is paid. Thus, a man 
who has worked fifty years, at an average 
salary of $1,000 during the last ten years, 
receives a pension of $500 a year. All pensions 
are paid out of the railroad’s treasury, no con- 
tributions whatever being made by the em- 
ployees. ; 

The Pennsylvania refers with pride to the 
pension list as its “Honor Roll.” This Roll 
has had 10,624 names on it. Of this total 5,603 
have died, leaving 5,021 still receiving pensions 
last December. The substantial sum of 
$15,678,086.33 has been distributed. During 
the past five years payments to pensioners 
have averaged $1,500,000 a year, or more than 
$4,000 per day. What other corporation can 
beat this remarkable pension record? 
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The Pennsylvania has still another fund for 
employees, the Superannuation Fund. It is 
the outgrowth of what was originally planned 
for a pension system. But when the Penn- 
sylvania evolved a system of paying retired 
employees pensions out of its own treasury 
the income from this fund was devoted to 
making superannuation allowances to retired 
members of the Relief Department. This 
practice has been followed for nearly eighteen 
years, over $1,000,000 having been disbursed. 


IV. Gratuities to Employees. 


In 1910 Pennsylvania officials discovered 
that on the payrolls were several employees 
who, becatise of their age or physicial disa- 
bility, could not perform service and who were 
in such destitute condition that they needed 
financial aid. Such are now taken care of. 
Gratuities are paid also to widows of em- 
ployees killed in the service. 

It is also the company’s policy,to provide. 





It also. agrees to’ make up any ~* 





Especial significance is attached to this picture 
of Col. James A. McCrea, formerly General Man- 
ager of the Long Island Railroad, now General 
Manager of the U. S. Railways in France; and Col. 
Henry W. Thornton, previously General Superin- 
tendent on the same railroad, who now holds the 
position of Deputy Director of English Railways 
in France. The reunion of these two men at the 
scene of the world conflict continues the intimate 
business relations they -have enjoyed for over 
thirty years. The picture also points out the 
contribution the Pennsylvania Railroad System has 
made toward the efficient. conduct of the war. 





employment wherever possible for widows and 
children of employees killed in the service. 
The company, too, contributes toward defray- 
ing funeral expenses of men killed on duty. 


V. Savings Funds. 


Thirty years ago—when savings banks, 
especially in rural districts, were few and far 
between—a number of employees working at 
small stations petitioned the company to aid 
them in establishing some safe and convenient 
place to save a portion of their wages. The 
suggestion immediately appealed to the 


directors, and on January 2, 1888, the Em- 





ployees’ Savings Fund was established on the 
eastern lines under the management of the 
railroad. A similar fund was organized later 
on the western lines. By 1916 17,738 em- 
ployees had deposits aggregating $9,491,253, 
and averaging $529. At least 2,000 Railroad 
Agents are designated as depositories. The 
maximum an employee may deposit is $5,000. 
The Pennsylvania System guarantees the prin- 
cipal and interest of 3%4 per cent. All expenses 
of operation are paid by the company. 


VI. Frank Thomson Scholarships. 


By means of these scholarships, two of 
which are awarded each year, the sons of 
living and deceased employees are afforded an 
opportunity of acquiring a technical education 
to fit them for employment with the railroad. 
Frank Thomson was President of the Penn- 
sylvania only from 1897 until his death in 1899, 
but he had spent his entire business life of 
over forty yeats with the road, having entered 
the ranks whensseventeen as an apprentice in 
the Altoona Shops. The scholarships, each 
carrying $600 a year, were endowed in 1907 by 
Mr. Thomson’s three surviving children. The 
awards are made on a purely competitive basis. 
the examinations being conducted by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board of New 
York City. Already Thomson scholars are 


‘“making good” on the Pennsylvania. 


VII. John.Clark Sims Scholar ships. 


As a memorial to the late John Clark Sims, 
formerly Secretary of the Pennsylvania, two 
free scholarships were established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1909. One is open 
éxclusively to Pennsylvania Railroad employ- 
ees, or to sons of living or deceased employees. 
Awards are made upon the basis of competi- 
tive examinations. The other is awarded bv 
the Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


VIII. John Edgar Thomson School. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad does not manage 
or control this school, but some of the com- 
nany’s high officers are directly interested in it 
because its mission is to care for, educate and 
start in the world the orphan daughters of 
railroad men who have lost their lives in 
service. 

It was endowed, at his death, by John Edgar 
Thomson, President of the road from 1852 till 
1874, and was opened on December 4, 1882, in 
Philadelphia. In 1888 a summer home was 
established at Elberon, N. J. Three girls at- 
tended it in 1882; today between fifty and 
seventy-five girls are sharing its benefits, and 
considerably more than 100 children have been 
admitted since its opening. 

The courses cover all the eight grades ‘of 
grammar schcol besides a practical course in 
domestic science, including cooking, sewing. 
laundry werk and housework, and singing and 
piano lessons. In admitting pupils. first 
preference is given, under Mr. Thomson’s will, 
to daughters of employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s eastern lines: second, to the Georgia 
Railroad, with which Mr. Thomson was earlier 
associated; third, to companies in the Penn- 
sylvania System other than in the eastern ter- 
ritory; fourth, to any other railroads in the 
United States. 


ai 


IX. Rest Houses for Workers. | 


Rest for employees has long since been put 
on a systematic basis. Rest houses have been 
established at freight yards and _ terminals, 
where train crews are changed. On furnittire 
alone over $100,000 has been expended, and; 
maintenance costs over $30,000 annually. ..) , 

The houses have -beds, cupboards: and_ tes-’ 
taurants ‘where meals are obtainable at the. 








least possible cost; and are supplied with 
newspapers, periodicals, libraries and games. 
Some are even fitted with mechanical appli- 
ances for instruction in air brakes and in- 
jectors, and skilled men are on hand to give 
instruction. Return on the investment comes 
back in the form of better service from the 
men. 

Pennsylvania employees who have left have 
many times returned to their old places. 


X. Educating Italian Employees. 


Owing to the lack of education among the 
majority of some 15,000 Italian employees, and 
to their ignorance of the English language and 
American customs, they have been often mis- 
led by unscrupulous labor organizers; and 
through strikes have been caused to leave 
their positions, making a great deal of trouble 
for themselves as well as for the company. 
During the past six years the Pennsylvania 
has conducted by correspondence and lectures 
a free educational course in English and 
Italian. This has done much 
to solve the labor problem 
and create efficient workers. 

In the lectures, given by 
Italian-speaking employees, 
the men are not only in- 
structed in the proper use 
of tools and mate- 
rials and in the ob- 
servance of rules, 
but are shown the 
advantages of saving 
a portion of their 
earnings, being tem- 
perate, and becoming 
naturalized. On the 
eastern lines alone 
several thousand 
Italian employees 
have been enrolled 
as students in this 
course. 

An entire chapter 
might be written on 
what the Pennsyl- 
vania has done to- 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Veteran Employ ees’ Association has an annual luncheon at 


Philadelphia. Old-time employee s look forward to these i 











A group of young 
apprentices at the Al- 
toona shops of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 


ward making American 
citizens of its foreign- 
born employees. Suf- 
fice it to say here that 
the company has been 
instrumental in Ameri- 
camizing or naturalizing 
upwards of 10,000 aliens. 


XI. Engineering Work, 


Several years ago 
the Pennsylvania es- 
tablished, under super- 
vision of experts, a 
free correspondence 
course in electrical en- 

- gineering for em- 
Women working ployees. More than 
with men as track 10,000 students have 
laborers on the peen enrolled. Also, in- 
Pennsylvania roads... struction is given at 
various points on the 
system in the use of air brake apparatus and 
in the operation of electrical equipment with 
working parts set up for practical demonstra- 
tions by the railroad’s representatives. Such 
instruction has proved of great benefit to the 
men in passing tests for high positions. 


XII. School of Telegraphy. 


The School of Telegraphy was organized on 


September 16, 1907. Hundreds have been 
graduated as skilled railroad telegraph oper- 
ators and given places in the company’s or- 
ganization. Not only the fundamentals of 
telegraphy but modern train dispatching 
methods, both by telegraph and telephone ; the 
rules of train operation; agents’ work, includ- 
ing accounting, way-billing, etc., are taught. 
Any applicant of good character, health and 
fair education between seventeen and twenty- 
five may enroll on payment of $1 as admission 
fee, and tuition fees of $2 monthly. The com- 
plete course takes from six to eight months, 
(Continued on race 8) 
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'¥ HEN a lad dreams a dream and it grows 
W up with him—and he works—some day 
that dream is likely to come true.. And 
when it does, it usually has expanded. Which is 
the experience of Oscar Cooper, thirty-seven 
years old and president of the New York County 

National Bank, New York City. 

This is not a janitor-to-millionaire fact ro- 
mance. It is the simple story of how a rich man’s 
son made himself. His grandfather was an early 
California pioneer. His father, Judge James A. 
Cooper, now an eminent jurist and ex-presiding 
justice of the Appellate Court of California, set- 
tled in Ukiah, California, in the early seventies, 
iaking up the practice of law. 


Oscar Cooper Dreamed Dreams. 


It was here that Oscar Cooper_spent his child- 
hood. It was here that he dreamed his dream. 
As a boy, during his vacations, he roamed, both 
on foot and on horseback, through the redwood 
forests, along the tangled banks of the Eel River 
and over the green clover meadows. The trees 
there were centuries old, the swimming pools the 
deepest and widest in that part of the country, 
and the trout leaped most readily to the hordes 
of salmon fly that skimmed the stream’s surface. 

And so the boy made up his mind that some 
day in some way he would own that valley. To 
a lad of ten the problem of possessing ten thou- 
sand acres of the choicest land in a county held no 
terror. 

When sent away to “prep.” school, he could 
not wait for vacation, so anxious was he to get 
back to the hills. School finished, his father de- 
cided that he must follow the family profession ; 
so Oscar came East to Harvard College and after- 
ward to Harvard Law School, from which he 
graduated a full-fledged lawyer. Again he sought 
the quiet of his beloved redwoods. He hunted 
quail, stalked deer and fished for trout under 
the scented boughs of the pine and laurel. 

And then his dream darkened. The financial 
aspect of it assumed gigantic proportions. 

Judge Cooper had made his own way and his 
own fortune. He expected his son to do the 
same. The lad began to realize that a ten thou- 
sand-acre ranch in a country rich in timber and 
farm production was a hard goal for a young 
lawyer. So he went back to San Francisco, took 
his desk in a law office and set about making his 
fortune. He found it monotonous. There was 
slight adventure in listening to and straightening 
out the squabbles that find their way into the be- 
ginner’s office. The one-toned restraint of doing 
the thing he didn’t like chafed him. But with 
something of the courageous spirit which had 
come down to him from his father and grand- 
father, he kept at it just the same. 

Organized Relief Commission. 

About that time along came the earthquake 
and fire which temporarily blotted San Fran- 
cisco from the map. With cries of hunger from 
two hundred thousand people, there came the 
necessity for quick, effective action. Someone 
with a punch, someone who could handle people 
was needed to organize things. 

Oscar Cooper was the man chosen. He was 
twenty-five. To assist him was named John S. 
Drum, also a young lawyer but some years older. 
He, too, by strange coincidence, is now the presi- 
dent of one of San Francisco’s leading banks. 

The work that Oscar Cooper did during those 
first six weeks following the fire still lives in the 
hearts of the grateful many whom he kept from 
hunger. Both rich and poor were forced into 


the bread-line. The grocery stores, except a few 
in remote districts, had been burned. Young 
Cooper was made executive of the Commission 
for Relief. Respecting no personal privileges, he 
took command of the entire food problem, deal- 
ing it out share and share alike. At the end of 
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The Self-Making of a Rich Man’s 
Son—From Ranch to New 
York Bank Presidency 


By GENEVIEVE Y. PARKHURST 


the chaos the mayor and committee were able to 
announce that not one person had gone without 
his three meals a day. 

A terrifying financial slump was the next after- 
math of the catastrophe. Among the institutions 
that went under was the California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company. It carried with it the for- 
tunes of many and the good name of a few. Des- 
perate attempts were made to revive it. They 
failed.. Men who were big figures in the San 
Francisco money market and who held the bank’s 
securities were anxious to see it put on its feet 
rather°than have it go into liquidation, which 
would yield but a small per cent. on its liabilities. 

Oscar Cooper’s record as executive of the Re- 
lief Commission had made an impression on the 
minds of the city’s men of affairs. They decided 
he would be a good man to rehabilitate the Cali- 
fornia Safe Deposit and Trust Company. For 
three years he worked incessantly endeavoring to 
get the various holders to turn in their collateral 
for stock in a new corporation. The depositors 
were a heterogeneous class, such as could be 
found in no place but a seaport metropolis. When 
one group was ready to acquiesce, another wanted 
to withdraw. Various trips back and forth from 
East to West, North to South, in search of new 
capital to back it would be on the point of prov- 
ing effective when sdme faction would with- 
draw their support. At last capital grew tired 
of the vacillations. Oscar Cooper failed, as any 
man would have failed, to readjust the corpora- 
tion. 


From Oil to Ranching. 


And here the young man’s dream disappeared 
on a dim horizon—until a quick turn of fortune 
sent him scampering to face it. During the oil 
boom he had, for a small amount of money, 
bought an option on acreage in one of the re- 
moter oil districts. Experts laughed at him, de- 
claring that the outcroppings and the shale un- 
derneath were not high-grade indicators. But he 
knew a bit about oil prospecting. Also, among 
his friends were practical oil men. He took their 
advice and held oti fo his option, renewing when 
it ran out. A few weeks before the exhaustion 
of the second option oil was discovered on the 
adjoining property. Oscar Cooper sold the land 
for a comfortable fortune. 

Before the ink was dry on the check, he was 
upstate to Mendocino County. In a week he 
owned his ranch. 

The money had come at an opportune time. 
At twenty-five he had married a girl in his own 
set, one who had known nothing but luxury all 
her life. The parents on both sides were pleased 
with the match. But they felt that the young 
people should make their own way together. So 
no checks had come frorh either side. 

Oscar Cooper did not believe that a man had 
a right to marry a girl of that sort and take her 
into a home where she would have to do without 
the things to which she had been used. He mar- 
ried her and, although he had to work early and 
late, he never failed in maintaining his ideal. 
They went up to the ranch together. And there 
for five years he went in for ranching just as he 
had gone in for the California Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. His wife, too, did a big part. 
It was almost impossible to get help on the ranch, 
for it was sixty miles from a railroad. So for 
the five years Mrs. Cooper did all the cooking 
and housework—no light task, since there were 
often as many as forty hands about the ranch. 

This time Oscar Cooper did not fail. Acting 
as his own foreman, he rode over his land, hand- 
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ling his herds of cattle on the range, following 
the plow in the orchards and the alfalfa fields. 
The city seldom saw him. When he returned to 
it at the end of five years he was the owner of 
one of the show places of Mendocino county and 
he had all the old farmers in that section scratch- 
ing their heads and “allowin’ as how there must 
be somethin’ in this book farmin’ after all.” 

The ball of fortune, once started to roll, did 
not stop. The scope of his vision grew. His 
activities in connection with the defunct bank had 
brought him into touch with the Eastern financial 
centers. In the heat-waves that danced over the 
hill-tops of his California ranch he visualized 
the trail of the cattle to the railroad, to the pack- 
ing houses, to the people and back again to the 
nation’s treasuries. He followed the redwood 
boles down the long flume into the mill pond, 
through the mill and on to the end of the empire 
road. He longed for the whole big adventure of 
it. He wanted to come to the center of things 
financial, just as in his ranching he had gone 
deep into the heart of the open. That was a 
little over a year ago. 

So he found a foreman and took the train for 
New York. 

And here perhaps, he found the strangest of 
all the turns of fortune’s wheel. The men of 
finance he met listened attentively to him when 
they talked with him. They were taken with his 
alert mind, his keen sense of values. Among the 
men he met was a high official of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the largest in the city and in 
the whole country. Oscar Cooper told him he 
would like to try banking. He asked to be put to 
work there to study modern business. 

When he returned to California it was to say 
good-bye and start out on the high road of big 
business. There were men at home who did not 
want him to leave. The president of one of the 
large national banks offered him a vice-presi- 
dency in the institution. But his will had marked 
his way. He came to the waiting desk in the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


New-Fashioned Man in Old-Fashioned Bank. 


He worked and studied, going from one de- 
partment to another, sometimes attending to the 
bank’s outside work. Then one day men on the 
directorate of the New York County National 
Bank sent for him and asked him how he would 
like to be its president. 

He laughed at them at first, thinking they were 
joking. He knew that the institution was one of 
the most conservative on the Atlantic Coast, that 
the presidency had been in the same family for 
over seventy years. He did not believe the con- 
servative directors would consider a_ breezy 
Westerner for the place. 

But these directors thought differently. One 
of them said: “You have three qualities we find 
necessary in modern banking: you put punch into 
everything you do; you get the other fellow’s 
point of view; you know just enough, not too 
much, law. Besides, you have piled up a pretty 
good fortune for yourself with no help from any- 
one but yourself.” 

And so, since last November, he has been presi- 
dent of the New York County National Bank. 
And he is making good—this new-fashioned man 
in an old-fashioned bank. ‘ 





Brain service can be bought. Lip service can 
be hired. Physical service can be contracted for. 
But heart service is the kind you get when you 
pay in the coin of appreciation, kindness and con- 
sideration. Service is the true basis-of all good 
business and until you get the heart-throbs of 
your organization working with you and not just 
for you, you lack one element that is of more 
importance than you perhaps think—Van Am- 
burgh. 
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HEN men take up arms for their 
country, they go into “service.” 


This is the highest form of patriot- 
ism, the sublimest duty a man can render his 
country. 

He is then “on active service.” He is serving 
with others. 

To typify that it is nobler to serve than to 
be served, Christ washed the feet of His 
disciples. 

Ancient peoples chose for their rulers the 
men who had served them best, those who 
had distinguished themselves by prowess, who 
had most successfully driven off enemies. 
Even in later days kings led forth their armies 
in person. They served. 

Then kings ceased to make service their first 
consideration; instead, they demanded the 
services of others. 

And thus they writ their own doom. 

Neither human being nor animal which 
ceases to serve lasts. 

The world had been ignoring this eternal 
truth. Not only rulers, but gigantic corpora- 
tions, wealthy individuals and influential poli- 
ticians, had come to be solely concerned in 
serving their own ends, in having the people 
serve them, in using the people instead of 
striving to be useful to the people. 

With a jolt they have been taught the folly 
of their course. The principle of serving is 
again being enthroned. 

Kings and corporations and railroads and 
multi-millionaires and politicians are learning 
that their very existence depends upon fulfill- 
ing the eternal obligation to Serve. 

If a man will not work, neither shall he eat. 
That decree expresses a truth as fundamental 
as the universe itself. 

To work means to serve, to perform some 
useful service, to contribute some effort to 
turning the wheels of the world. 

Too many individuals and organizations of 
great ability and power imagined they could 
best succeed, not in working, in the accepted 
sense of that word, but by “working” the 
people. 
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Business, especially Big Business, degen- 
erated into a catch-as-catch-can wrestling 
match. Each tried to throw down the other. 
It became governed, not by the Golden Rule, 
but by rules which ignored ethics and flaunted 
the spirit of Christianity. 

“Do the other fellow before the does you” 
became a daily maxim. 

Competition became the business world’s 
god, a god that justified every form of com- 
mercial ruthlessness, a god that sanctioned 
any and every questionable practice so long as 
it knocked the other fellow on the head. The 
rights of the public were trampled upon with- 
out qualm. But there were and are eternal 
laws which no overlord and no trust, however 
powerful, can permanently override. The mills 
of the gods often grind slowly, but they never 
cease grinding. 

The light began to dawn that this new order, 
this new system based on might and not right, 
was not working smoothly, that there was 
some fatal flaw in it, that it threatened to 
break down unless remedied. Wiser heads 
realized that there must be a return to just 
principles, that the rule of right must supplant 
the rule of might, that justice might be prac- 
tised, and not injustice. 

Gradually there emerged, as from the clouds, 
a ray of shining truth: To survive, men and busi- 
ness and corporations must serve. 

Success must no longer be spelled $ucce$$. 
It must be spelled SERVICE. The fetich of 
competition gives way to cooperation. 

Within the last few years corporations and 
firms have taken to proclaiming that their 
motto is “Service.” All business is nothing 
more or less than Serving. Business simply 
means performing some service which earns a 
reward. 

We have not yet reached the stage where 
those individuals or companies which serve 
most are always rewarded most generously: 
but we are rapidly progressing toward that 
ideal goal. 

The young man entering business who is 
anxious to succeed must recognize that his 
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success will be in proportion to the value of 
the service he renders. Indifferent service 
brings indifferent rewards. 

Great service, generally speaking, brings 
great reward. He who is ambitious to suc- 
ceed must learn how he can best serve, how he 
can fit himself to earn high rewards, how, in 
short, he can make himself useful beyond the 
ordinary. 

Our richest men admittedly are not in every 
case those who have rendered the people the 
most valuable service; yet it is broadly true 
that those who have won large fortunes have 
exercised greater skill, have studied deeper, 
have worked harder, have planned more assid- 
uously, and have exercised greater foresight 
than the rest of us. 

And in future, rewards will even more often 
be in accordance with deserts. The question 
for each individual to ask himself or herself 
therefore is: How can I do most for the 
world? What is the most valuable service I 
can train myself to perform? How can I be- 
come of the greatest usefulness within my 
powers of study and discipline and exertion 
and development ? ; 

Also the firm or corporation which simply 
acts on the motto “Take Care of Number 
One” will not go far and stay there unless it 
broadens its vision and its practice by taking 
care also of Number Two—that is, the party 
with whom it transacts business. 

Always value must be given for what is re- 
ceived. In other words, legitimate full- 
measure service must be rendered.- There is 
scarcely a single door leading to success which 
cannot be opened by the key of Service. A 
too-current business phrase used to be, “Soak 
’em.” The modern version, and a much more 
workable and worth-while one, is, “Serve ’em.” 

There has to be giving out before there can 
be taking in. There is sowing before there can 
be harvesting. Which is simply another way 
of saying that you must serve in order to earn 
a reward. In brief, to succeed, SERVE. 
(Reprinted by special permission from H earst’s) 
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(C)- Underwood & Underwood Australian Oificial Photo (B. P.S.) 
Overturned trucks protect surgeons giving 
first aid to Australians wounded in battle. 
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German Albatross airplanes ready to fly over Italian lines. 
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A motor bank will carry money to 
our men in France. 
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[criti Omeal Picture) (C) Underwood & Underwood (C) International Film Service 
Airmen of a bombing squad of the Royal Flying moave inspecting English women paint the insides of the powerful land tanks that 

5) their bombs before starting on an air raid. will be used against foe. 
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(C) Internatione! Film Service 
Mud of Flanders is as treacherous an enemy 
as the beast of Berlin. Above are Australian 
soldiers up to their knees in mire extricating 
a heavy gun. 


To the right a British official picture shows 
troops rushing to the front in light railway 
cars. 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 

The above British official pic- 

ture shows disabled tanks on 

the Western front still being 

used as advanced observation 

posts to keep watch on Teuton 
movements. 








(C) Underwood & Underwood 


Above is a gigantic shell crater caused by German gunfire. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








No man really climbs who climbs alone. No 
man wins the heights unless he carries life with 
him. To press forward a little, bearing friends 
and family in one’s arms; to share those vast 
common experiences of mankind which keep 
one’s heart fragrant and give him a sense of 
brotherhood to all the world; to live so that the 
common level of humanity is lifted even ever so 
little by one’s having lived. This with a reverent 
gratitude, is success. At the end of this road lie 
the heights of glory. This is the pathway up.— 
Bruce Barton in his new novel, “The Making of 
George Groton.” 

ome 

Years are not the things that count. Old men 
are young at sixty-five; young men are old at 
forty. The moment a man acquiesces in the 
thought that he is old in age, that moment he 
begins to get ancient in ambition. Many men 
with wrinkled skin have a soul as smooth as vel- 
vet. Desert your ideals, and you will grow old.— 
F. D. Van Amburgh. 

. es 

Ideals are like the stars—though we may never 
reach them we may always have the benefit of 
their light. 

“What’s the use?” is a question that is seldom 
answered by those who ask it. 

Better rise above your job than assume that 
your job is beneath you. 

It pays to look neat. A crease in one’s trousers 
often means an increase in one’s business. 

When we work hard we get results; when we 
work too hard we get consequences. 

Any one can tell me what I can’t do, but I am 
the only one who can prove it. 

—Earl O’Brien in Business Success. 
es 

Democracy means, not “I am as good as you 
are,” but “You are as good as I am.”—The 
Southern Workman. 

to, 

Long before the war, I had come to look 
upon Prussianism as amongst the deadliest 
poison growths that ever sprang from the soil 
of the spirit of man.—Otto H. Kahn. 

* 02 

A little more patience, a little more charity 
for all, a little more devotion, a little more 
love; with less bowing down to the past, and 
a silent ignoring of pretended authority; a 
brave looking forward to the future with more 
faith in our fellows, and the race will be ripe 
for a great burst of light and life—Elbert 
Hubbard. 

+ a 2 

“When life becomes a burden of deep pain 

And ills becloud the glory of your sun, 

Seek not the grave as refuge from your woe, 

For there are better things to do than die.” 

—Ivan Abramson. 
+ 2s 

Optimism in business means kindness instead 
of kicks; consideration instead of cusses. It 
means the realization by every man and woman, 
boy and girl, engaged in business that the work 
of each is. some kind or measure of service; that 
business is not a bargain but an opportunity. 
Optimism means a comprehension of the knowl- 
edge that we really must work if we want to 
live; that we must work well if we want to live 
well——George E. Whitehouse. 
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A man lives by believing something; not by 
debating and arguing about many things.— 
Carlyle. — 


My symphony. To live content with small 
means; to seek elegance rather than luxury ; 
and refinement rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable; and wealthy, not 
rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, 
act frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages, with open heart; to hear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never. In a word, to let the spiritual, 
unhidden and unconscious grow up through 
the common. This is to. be my symphony.— 
William Henry Channing. 

he ee 

If we have pleasant thoughts, even when we 

are alone, we are in good company. 





Dead Men, Get Up! 


In a French trench a shell exploded. 
Every man in that trench went down, 
save one—the young officer in_charge. 
That man stepped up onto the firing 
bench and looked out and saw coming 
toward him a charge of German soldiers. 
That man loved France in his very soul. 
He could not bear to see another foot of 
France taken away. He turned to those 
men lying in the trench and shouted: 
“Dead men, get up!” And, stunned and 
wounded as they were, enough of them 
got up so that they manned the guns, 
drove back the enemy, and held ‘the 
trench for France. And I feel that Lib- 
erty is going to say to all of us: “Get up, 
dead men! Wake up!” So feel in your 
souls what your duty is that you can do 
the superhuman thing. Get up and fight 
this war.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 











- I cannot ask of heaven success, even for my 
country, in a cause where she should be in the 
wrong: My toast would be, may our country 
be always successful, but whether successful 
or not, always right——Toast of John Quincy 
Adams. 
e + 2 
Happiness must not be left too much to out- 
side conditions. It is, after all, what we are 
that largely makes for contentment.—Henry 
D. Chapin. 
a ae 
God gives us always strength enough and 
sense enough for what He wants us to do; if 
we either tire ourse!ves or puzzle ourselves, 
it is our own fault. And we may always be 
sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot be 
pleasing Him if we are not happy ourselves.— 
John Ruskin. 
ee 
Do not allow yourself to get into an occupa- 
tion which is not full of problems. Continually 
following the leadership of others; spending 
the day at a routine job and the evening at 
dreaming or non-stimulating pleasure; wait- 
ing for chance inspirations or opportunities to 
turn up; all these conditions breed the lazy, 
indifferent mind which is incapable of rising 
to unusual heights of reasoning ability. 
* *e * 


Joy is not in things; it is in us.—Wagner. 


ON THE STRETCHER 


Star-spangled banner land, motherland, home 
land. 
Beckoning now as my blood ebbs away; 
Take me from battlefield, burrow, and gnome 
land; 
Let me but dream I am with you today. 
Dear land I live for, if God will but spare me 
Grace of His years for the goal I desire, 

Zeal for you, love for you, both will upbear me. 
Help me still further through trial by fire. 
Star-spangled banner land, motherland, fold 

me 
Close to your breast far away from the 
strife ; 
There for a dreaming spell take me and hold 
me ; 
Strengthen me, motherland, thrill me with 
life, 
I who have thought of your harbors with 
yearnings, 
I who am homesick to rest on your sod, 
Steeled with devotion again must be turning 
Back to do battle for you and for God. 
—Elias Lieberman in New York Times. 
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The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. Help 
us to play the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter, and kind faces; let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishon- 
ored and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 
Amen.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

* * x a 

That only is true eniargement of the mind 
which is the power of viewing many things at 
once as one whole, of referring them severally 
in their true place in the universal system. 
That perfection of the intellect which is the 
result of education, and its “beau ideal,” is the 
clear, calm, accurate vision and comprehen- 
sion of all things each in its place, and with 
its own characteristics upon it. It is almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of history; it is 
almost heartsearching from its knowledge of 
human nature; it has almost supernatural 
charity from its freedom from littleness and 
prejudice ; it has almost the beauty of heavenly 
contemplation, so intimate is it with the eter- 
nal order of things and the music of the 
spheres.—Cardinal Newman. 

ee 

Seven Grecian sages covered the wisdom of 
the world in twenty-five words, all told. 
Solon: “Know thyself.” Chilon: “Consider 
the end.” Pitacus: “Know thy opportunity.” 
Bias: “Most men are good.” Periander: 
“Nothing is impossible to industry.” Cleo- 
bulus: “Avoid excess.” Thales: “Surety is 
the precursor of ruin.”—Punch. 

a 

“If persons are more important than things, 
we cannot rest content with any system. which 
allows men to be worn down by poverty, by 
bad conditions, and the relentless struggle for 
existence. Unless we hold things lightly, they 
run away with the real life, embittering our 
relations with each other and imposing on us 
the bondage of the material and the conven- 
tional. We must seek for a way of life which 
shall liberate ourselves and others from this 
bondage, and shall lead us to a freer and a 
fuller life of service for our fellows.—English 
Society of Friends. 
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America, in the shipyards and in the fac- 
tories, is being made ready for actual defense. 
Preparations are being made for the construc- 
tion of enormous siege guns, but the public 
should realize that this is an entirely new 
project for this country, and that it takes a 
year to build one of these guns even in a well- 
organized factory. 

The reason Germany had these guns in such 
quantity was because Germany had been pre- 
paring for war for forty years. Let any opti- 
mist think as he pleases, the cold fact remains 
that experience teaches that America cannot 
do in one year what Germany accomplished in 
forty. What this country has already done is 
literally phenomenal. 


Mr. Colby Active at Washington. 


Few men in Washington have taken such a 
firm grasp on the larger aspects of the war as 
ll Colby, member of the Shipping 

oard. 














BAINBRIDGE COLBY 


Mr. Colby, at the time of his appointment 
by the President late last July, was one of the 
most successful lawyers in New York. He has 
been the advisor of financial giants. He had 
played a large part in the Progressive Party, 
having been one of the factors in its organiza- 
tion. When the American Mission to France 
was organized for participation in the Ver- 
sailles conference, he was the representative 
of the Shipping Board. Upon the arrival of 
the American, Mission, the leading statesmen, 
as well as the war generals, took Mr. Colby 
into their confidences. More than anything 
else, they wanted to know how the American 
shipbuilding situation was progressing. They 
already knew of the wealth and natural re- 
sources of America, but the whole question 
was one of ships, more ships and still more 
ships. 

Commissioner Colby, whose vision already 
had been developed by experience, returned to 
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AMERICA PREPARING FOR DEFENSE 


Washington Doing Big Things 
and Getting Ready for 
Still Bigger Ones 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


America with a perspective of the world situa- 
tion. He had much to do with the framing of 
the new military program, which puts the de- 
livery of man-power to France and England 
above all other requirements. 

Being a diplomat as well as a lawyer and 
Government official, Mr. Colby seldom dis- 
cusses the larger aspects of the war. He re- 
cently made an illuminating comment upon a 
minor weakness of this country in the war. 

“What a help it would have been,” he said, 
“if the United States, in years passed, had 
profited by the example of Japan and other 
foreign nations in sending a score or more of 
American youths to the foreign universities. 


_ China has sent us Ministers who were masters 


of English—graduates, in fact, who were edu- 
cated in American colleges and who returned 
to their own country to study statecraft. 
Japan had done the same thing. We, un- 
fortunately, must send to China and Japan 
ambassadors, ministers, and special commis- 
sions whose members can utter their thoughts 
only through the medium of interpreters. How 
helpful it would have been to have had, as 
members of the comimission to Russia, a few 
Americans who could have made plain the 
spirit of America in the Russian tongue. We 
can do nothing now, but we can profit by our 
experience, or our lack of it, in the future. One 
of the war’s few compensations will come from 
the knowledge that the boys in the trenches 
will gain with reference to the French and 
English.” 


Soldiers Should Study Abroad. 


The American youth in khaki who study the 
French language will find themselves in an ad- 
vantageous position in the future. The Webb 
bill, which has just become a law, will open 
the markets of the world to the industries of 
America after the war. This bill lifts the ban 
of the Sherman law from foreign trade. It 
permits the formation of associations through 
which American exporters can act jointly,:so 
that their combined strength will equalize the 
inequality that existed when individual Ameri- 


_can firms tried to compete with strong groups 


abroad. Had it not been for the individual 
initiative of the great industrial units, such as 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, there 
never would have been much chance for 
America in foreign markets. The small firm 
cannot take the risk of financing a selling 
agency and organization in China. A group of 
firms, in the same line, can do it easily. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has 
frequently pointed out that one obstacle to 
the growth of America’s foreign trade was 
the lack of trained men for foreign positions 
of responsibility. To send an American who 
does not speak Spanish on a commercial mis- 
sion to South America is almost an entire 
waste of time. The result of this dearth of 
American talent is not generally known. At 
the time America went to war many of the 
largest American exporters found it expedient 
to release some of their ablest officials in 
South America. A great many of these 
trained men happened to be German. 

That was just one of the reasons why Ger- 
many made such embarrassing progress in 
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South America. Another reason was the dif- 
ference between our methods, and Germany’s, 
in financing. When England financed a rail- 
road in South America, she usually controlled 
a majority of the stock. When Germany 
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financed a railroad, she became merely a part- 
ner of local interests. Some of them have been 
holding the bag, waiting for Germany to get 
back into the financial game. German intrigue 
has been steadily at work in every neutral 
country. Promises of support in the future 
are being made freely to those who lend 
surreptitious aid. 

The American Government knows the work 
that is going on. The passage of the Webb 
bill is one of the first steps taken to meet Ger- 
many with the weapon she fears most-—the 
commercial weapon. Greater use of this 
weapon is in prospect. Some of the Kaiser’s 
closest friends—Herr Ballin and others—will 
not like to see this weapon used. 

France has thrown open all her educational 
resources to the soldiers of America. This is 
not merely a psychological move. The oppor- 
tunity to study the French language and cus- 
toms will be seized by thousands of intelligent 
young Americans in army uniforms. With the 
knowledge they will gain in France, success 
commercially in the future will be open to 
them. When they return they will be world 
citizens, rather than provincials. 


America Gaining In Vision. 


As the war goes on there is little question 
of the fact that America gains a larger vision, | 
and greater strength. Some of the prejudices 
that prevailed in Washington are being cast 
overboard. There is seldom heard the old 
question: “Will the appointment of this man 
be pleasing to this faction or that section of 
the country?” When a shipyard or munition 
factory is to be established, there is still some 
pressure for a certain location, by this influ- 
ence or that, but even this sort of thing is no 
longer popular. The right spirit is creeping 
in. Occasionally a Congressman who opposed 
expenditures for the army and navy before the 
war, rises in the House and attacks someone 
else for lack of patriotism, but talk is giving 
way to determination and action. 

The spirit now is that all the business talent 
in the country must be mobilized for the war. 
The country is entitled to the best. Commis- 
sioner Stevens, of the Shipping Board, now in 
London as a special representative of the 
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board, took with him, as counsel, Dwight Mor- 
row, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. That 
is symbolic of the new order. Mr. Stevens has 
fought for labor tooth and nail. He believes 
in labor. He has fought the so-called “inter- 
ests.” He, like many others, believes:that war 
‘jas been the great leveler—that' rich and poor 
have an equal right-in the present struggle— 
the right to serve. iar! poe Sea 

So Mr. Stevens took Mr. Morrow, of the 
Morgan firm, to Europe with him, and Mr. 
Morrow has been a bulwark -of-strength to 
him. 


The only conflicts in Washington these days 
are the conflicts that naturally occur among 
men working wholeheartedly for Government 
branches whose needs conflict. 

There is evidence, for instance, of a dead- 
iock between Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield and Comptroller of the Cyrrency John 
Skelton Williams as to the: handling of the 
coal problem, as applying to the. railroads. 
Both are honest men, and each is certain that 
his own way of meeting the situation is the 
best. Mr. Williams, as purchasing agent of 
the Railroad Administration, would let the 
railroads pursue the ante-war methods of bar- 
gaining for their own coal, thereby saving the 
Government some millions of dollars. 

Unfortunately for the larger view, as Dr. 
Garfield sees it, this involves the sending of 
100-per cent. car supplies to preferred mines 
furnishing the railroad coal. Garfield takes the 
position that the gain will not be genuine, as 
it means actual loss of time and wages to 
workers at the mines which are cut down in 
their car quotas, as well as actual loss in pro- 
duction, not to mention demoralization of the 
entire industry. 

Back of the opposing views lies the disturb- 
ing fact that there are not enough cars to go 
round under any compromise that may be 
reached. 

Increased. equipment both of cars and loco- 
motives is being rushed as rapidly as possible. 
But there are recalled the futile efforts of the 
railroads to get a hearing in the earlier days 
of railroad “baiting,” as well as their pleas for 
rate advances that would make expansion pos- 
sible, falling on the reluctant ears of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after the world 
war had begun. 

Back of both periods can still be heard the 
warnings of the late James J. Hill that just 
such a condition was bound to be encountered, 
as well as his prophecies of the condition in 
which the railroads and the Government would 
be found if the warnings went unheeded. 


Preparing For Emergencies. 


Since the first year of the European struggle 
both the Central Powers and the Allies have 
been constantly prepared for two more years 
of war. After America had been in the war 
for four months, she too began to prepare for 
two years more of war. The preparations to- 
day are based on two years more of war. If 
the war runs until May, 1919, the United 
States will be prepared on that date for two 
more years of war. 

The War Department several months ago 
put through a rush order for a tremendous 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, to cost $60,000,- 
000. This plant will not actually produce any 
nitrates, under the fixation process which takes 
a necessary ingredient of explosives from the 
air, for at least seven months. Yet two other 
plants, of equal size, are already projected. 

It was stated in one of these articles, some 
ime ago, that Secretary Baker should not be 
judged by standards fixed for him by those 
who are not well informed as to the obstacles 
in the path of achievement. It would be bet- 
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ter, it was suggested, to judge him by the goal 
of achievement which he had set for himself 
and his department—1,500,000 men in France 
by the end of the year. That program will be 
successful. There will be 1,500,000 American 
soldiers in France before the end of the year. 


Military Program Enlarged. 


General Peyton March is the driving force 
behind the enlargement of America’s military 
program. He was Chief of Artillery of the 
American expeditionary forces. He was one 
of the chief aids of General Pershing and had 
the full confidence of his superior officer. He 
returned to America to become Chief of Staff 
with a definite program which had the approval 
of Pershing. 

Many conferences were necessary before it 
could be adopted as the nation’s program. The 
chief strain, naturally, was upon the Shipping 
Board. It was with this military program in 
mind that the Dutch tonnage was seized so 
far as “use and possession” was concerned. 

One and a half million of men in France may 
not turn the tide, even when the program for 
the present year is concluded. The great ques- 
tion in Washington now may be determined 
by the events of the next few weeks or days. 
The possibilities are so momentous that. any- 
thing short of the most elaborate preparations 
for the United States in the future would be 
suicidal. 

The American Navy, from a program stand- 
point, is in excellent condition. The Navy De- 
partment has not been hampered by any of the 
difficulties that. have confronted the Shipping 
Board. The naval program is being built in 
the established yards, such as the Union Iron 


Works at San Francisco, the New York Ship- 
building Company at Camden, N. J., Fore 
River, Newport News and Cramps. Seventy 
per cent of the space in these yards is given 
over to battleships, dreadnaughts, cruisers and 
the smaller type of war vessels. The program 
under way will easily give precedence to the 
United States over Germany in naval strength ; 
but at the present time the German fleet, if 
let loose from the Kiel Canal, would be a 
dangerous foe. 

The appointment of Charles M. Schwab, the 
genius of the Bethlehem Steel Company, as 
Director General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, is an evidence of the determination in 
Washington to win the war regardless of personal 
or political prejudices. It was Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board who made the appoint- 
ment, and he made it because he felt that Mr. 
Schwab was the one man who had the personal 
force to go into the field and bring about the 
spirit of drive and organization that would carry 
the ships off the ways into the water. 

Mr. Schwab was virtually commandeered. The 
President gave his full approval to the appoint- 
ment. The one question, in Mr. Schwab’s mind, 
when the matter was approached to him, was 
whether he would not be of greater service to 
his country -by devoting all his time to his great 
plants which are constructing war ships and 
turning out guns. and munitions. He was won 


. by the logic of the sittiation, which is that unless 


the ships can be turned out in the quantity de- 
sired, all the rest of the program must fail. 

The officials of the American Government, 
however, are at last looking ahead. No one in 
Washington pretends to predict the grave pos- 
sibilities of the future. -- ; 





One of America’s Best Employers 


(Continued from page 51) 


and if the student graduates, enters the com- 
pany’s service, and proves satisfactory for six 
months the entrance and tuition fees are re- 
funded. 

Since the entrance of the United States 
into the great world war, and the consequent 
shortage of young men, the school has been 
opened to young women, and there are a num- 
ber of female students. 


XIII. Paying Employees for Ideas. 


Rewarding employees for original ideas is 
another immensely human scheme which the 
Pennsylvania was among the first to try out. 
On one of its divisions this plan has been 
in successful operation for over five years. 
The men are paid for ideas that increase effi- 
ciency or improve methods of operation; 
ideas tending to increase the safety or con- 
venience of patrons, augment patronage, in- 
sure greater safety to employees, or in any 
other way promote the interests of the Penn- 
sylvania. This plan aims to develop a 
maximum thoughtfulness, originality and in- 
itiative ; it gives the men a chance to turn their 
theoretical ideas into practical ones, as well 
as an opportunity to advance themselves. 


XIV. Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


Probably no single factor has been more 
important in the social and educational life of 
the Pennsylvania than the Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Association. There are forty- 
three branches now in operation, with tens of 
thousands of members. They are all equipped 
with reading rooms and many of them have 
grounds for outdoor sports; they provide all 
the conveniences of a modern club—libraries, 
pool and billiard tables, bowling alleys, gym- 
nasium, baths and sleeping accommodations. 
There are lecture roqgms where prominent 
speakers are often heard, and classrooms in 
which instruction is given on subjects pertain- 
ing to railroading. Athletic teams of every 


kind are maintained and encouraged, espe- 
cially for outdodr sports. 

The largest ‘of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Y. M. C..A.’s: is located at West Philadelphia 
and has a membership.of nearly 3,000. ., This 
is not only one of the finest club houses in the 
country, but is a great educational center as 
well. Any employee is eligible to member- 
ship, and is offered a choice of courses of in- 
struction ranging from arithmetic to the op- 
eration of air brakes. 

This branch has one of the finest athletic 
fields in Philadelphia, equipped with two base- 
ball diamonds, a running track, tennis courts, 
club houses, and a grand stand with a seating 
capacity of 3,000. Baseball leagues, formed 
by teams from the various departments of the 
road, have games scheduled daily. On some 
days, there are two games; the men on duty 
at night playing in the forenoon, and the office 
men in the afternoon. The Association has a 
summer vacation cottage at Dwight Farms, 
Downington, Pa., and a seashore club house 
at Ocean City, N. J. It also has three cottages 
near Denver, Colo., for employees suffering 


_ from tuberculosis. 


On the Association’s broad platform officers 
and men come to understand each: other bet- 
ter; from its practical work springs mutual 
confidence and pride in a common undertak- 
ing. 

XV. Dwight Farms. 

Dwight Farms, situated about,a mile from 
Downington, Pa., has cottages, dining halls, 
club rooms, libraries, tennis courts, baseball 
diamond, and swimming pool, which. draw a 
larger number of men every year. Started 
twenty-five years ago, with capacity for ten- 
men, the Farms grew under the supervision 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia. 


XVI. Seashore Club House. . 


The Seashore Club House at Ocean City was 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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WHAT TO EXPECT AFTER THE WAR 


ARTICLE IV. 


INCE this series began some of the ten- 
dencies indicated have become stronger. 
The more rapid movement of troops to 
France and the calling up of men to fill the 
training camps perceptibly increase the scarc- 
ity of labor and stimulate the rise in wages. 
Meantime the great battle in France has ren- 
dered the more certain the occurrence of the 
peace rally in security values, the trade re- 
action upon the realization of peace, and the 
after-war boom. 

Relief from the world-wide suspense over 
the outcome of this great battle is likely to 
produce some recovery in stock and bond 
prices even before peace comes into sight. 
Also, peace, when it does come, will look like 
a bigger bull argument than before. 

The recapture by the Germans of about 
1,700 square miles of French territory up to 
April 8:means more property destruction, 
more rebuilding to be done, and more busi- 
ness for the whole world during the recon- 
struction boom. 

Unhappily, the greater amounts of money 
and numbers of men called for by this war 
crisis must first increase the ratio of the 
world’s war consumption of goods and com- 
modities to its total consumption, and later on 
increase the amount of war business to be lost 
by industrial companies at the end of the con- 
flict, and increase the temporary unemploy- 
ment to be caused thereby. 

However, our purpose is to watch and antic- 
ipate the war and peace opportunities as they 
arrive and take advantage of them accord- 
ingly. The busines significance of the latest 
developments, then, is that the opportunities 
heretofore enumerated have been rendered 
the more certain or the more likely to occur. 


Prepare for Reconstruction Boom. 


The greatest of these opportunities, namely, . 


the chances for highly profitable investment 
or employment during the reconstruction 
boom, at the moment appears far off; yet 
there are reasons for making vears of prepa- 
ration for the lean period which is likely to 
follow the end of this boom. It is not too 
early even now to begin this preparation. 

To illustrate this need of lookine ahead, let 
us suppose that a man of, say, $5,000 annual 
income. had begun immediately after the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg to prepare for the business 
conditions which followed the reconstruction 
boom terminating in 1873. Had such a man 
consistently saved 10 per cent. of his income 
and successfully invested it at a net return of 
6 per cent.. he would have faced the troubles 
of 1873 with a gross accumulation of only 
$6.130. Many businesses failed to make a net 
nrofit in either 1873 or 1874. and those who 
had no accumulation of savings were quite 
unable to get any profit out of the big bull 
market in stocks which took place between 
1877 and 1883, or the big bull market in bonds 
which was not much interrupted between 1874 
and 1886. 


Debt Payments Cause Depression. — 


Briefly stated, it required nine or ten years 
of éonsistent thrift to place one’s self in a 
nosition to prosper during the neriod when we 
were paying our war debts. There is no as- 
surance that less foresight will be required 
this time. If history never repeats, principles 
always do. and the simple principle here in- 
volved is that the process of pavine heavy 
war debts depresses business; as rovernments 
must impose heavy taxés. which- act like 
brakes upon the wheels of industry. They 


Reconstruction Boom Will Be 


Followed by Depression 
and Cheap Securities . 


BY PAUL CLAY 


compel business men to give up contemplated 
new enterprises, or enlargements, or plant im- 
provements, and use the money to pay taxes. 
The larger the war debts become, therefore, 
the more likely it is that business will be gen- 
erally depressed during the years when these 
debts are being paid o 

How these war debts would stand, even 
should conflict end August 1, may be seen from 
this comparison of national debts as of August 
1 in the years named: 


Nation. 1918 Est. 1917 1914 
United States ....$11,000,000 $3.000,000 $1,000,000 
Great Britain .... 33,000,000 23,000,000 3,500.000 
Vem ees cs ka sass 26.700.000 1,200,000  6,500.000 
FOG +5 ves s bee bases 9,100.000 7,000,000 2.800.000 
Germany ......... 31,700.000 24.200,000 5,200,000 
Austria-Hungary . 16,200,000 12,700,000 3,700,000 





TOWER: 3S. .ssheot $127,700,000 $91,100,000. $22,700,000 

It is safe to say that the world’s grand total 
war debt will be between 125 and 130 billion 
dollars by August 1, and this does not include 
any fraction of the large national debts al- 
ready existing when, the war began. 

That much of the debt will be paid off is 
rendered certain by the great difficulty of car- 
rying it. Peoples will not be content to keep 
on forever paying the burdensome taxes which 
would be required to carry such enormous 
debts. Interest charges are very heavy, and 
there are extra expenses every time a bond 
issue has to be refunded. For these and other 
reasons war debts are always paid off at least 
in part. After the Napoleonic wars Great 
Britain substantially reduced her debt, and 
France, exhausted as she was, made moderate 
reductions. Our Civil War debt was almost 
completely paid off within a comparatively 
short period, and the French were prompt to 
pay off the war debt incurred in 1870. 

We may consider, then, that substantial 
liquidation of war debts is among the cer- 
tainties. 


Aftermath of Reconstruction Boom. 


Taking up the thread of probable events, let 
us see where this repayment of debts fits in. 
We have already seen that the first important 
development to be expected is a minor bull 
movement in stocks and bonds when peace 
draws near. This applies especially to gov- 
ernment bonds. Then, when industrial com- 
panies are losing their big war business, and 
earnings are tumbling accordingly, we must 
anticipate that stocks will become depressed. 
The next step is the finding of normal peace 
business to take the place of the lost war 
trade; and when this is largely accomplished, 
there should be a revival of prosperity. The 
prosperity should be turned into a boom by 





WATCH THE SIGNS 


Coming events sometimes cast their 
shadows before. Forehanded busi- 
ness men try always to read what is 
likely to develop. This article, the 
fourth and final of a series by an able 
economist, tells what signs to watch 
out for as a guide to after-war financial 
and industrial events. 











vast amounts of reconstruction work, and by 
the general trade incidental thereto. 

How, then, will the reconstruction boom 
presumably end? 

- At what point will the reconstruction work 
cease to dominate business conditions, and the 
debt paying begin to dominate? 

How will the changes be earmarked so that 
one can take advantage of them? 

At first these questions seem unanswerable ; 
but as we look closer we find reasons for ex- 
pecting rather distinct earmarks. These are 
to be sought in the broad movements of in- 
terest rates, bank loans and bank reserves. 
The reconstruction work is done with bor- 
rowed capital; the work proceeds as long as 
any section of the world has any large amount 
of capital to loan; it stops when the supply 
of loanable funds is exhausted, and this ex- 
haustion of the supply of loanable capital is 
always rather clearly indicated by a sharp 
rise in interest rates to permanently high - 
levels, by a corresponding over-expansion of 
bank loans, and by a decrease in bank re- 
serves. 


Money Market a Guide to Changes 


There is nothing new in this method of 
gauging business conditions by the money 
market. It has been done for hundreds of 
years and is one of the most reliable methods 
of finding out what is really going on around 
us, and of enabling ourselves to see and grasp 
opportunities. Since the best single marker 
of the end of the reconstruction boom will be 
the movement of interest rates, it is worth 
while to observe what this movement was 
after the Napoleonic wars and the Civil War. 


London New York London 
Year. Rates %. Year. Rates %. Rates %. 
1810 4% 1862 6% 2% 
1812 5% 1864 69/16 734 
1813 51/3 1865 7% 4% 
1814 415/16 1866 65% 7 
1815 415/16 1867 63% — 29/16 
1816 5 1868 7 1/16 2% 
1817 4% 1869 7% 3% 
1818 49/16 1870 7 3% 
1819 4% 1871 6% 2% 
1820 4% 1872 75% 4K 
1821 41/3 1873 10 4% 
1822 41/16 1874 5 15/16 3% 
1823 4 1875 5% 3% 
1824 3% 1876 5 25% 
1825 4% 1877 51/3 2 15/16 
1826 4% 1878 51/3 3% 


These interest rates for the Napoleonic 
times are not accurate enough to be of great 
use in studying what to expect now; and the 
money market of that time was not of a suffi- 
ciently international character. Capital could 
be borrowed across international boundaries 
only with difficulty. and as the war was not 

carried into Great Britain the London interest 

rates did not fully reflect the beginning and 
the ending of the reconstruction boom. It is 
noticeable, however, that these rates indicate 
a decrease in the demand for capital in 1821, 
and this corresponds with the facts. The 
average annual amount of commercial ‘paper 
discounted at the Bank of England decreased 
from 14,947,100 pounds sterling in 1815. the 
vear when the war ended, to 3.960.600 in 
1817, which was the year of trade reaction 
inst after the war, and then increased to 6,- 
515,000 pounds sterling in 1819, which year 
marked the climax of the reconstruction 
boom. 


What Happened After Other Wars. 


After the Civil War the money market rec- 
ord is plainer. The after-war boom began in 


1868 and continued on a large scale until 1873. 
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Correspondingly, money rates went higher 
and higher as the reconstruction business ab- 
sorbed more and more of the world’s capital 
until that capital supply was entirely ex- 
hausted. Our national bank reserves fell from 
34.3 per cent. of individual deposits in Jan- 
uary, 1868, to 21 per cent. in October, 1872. 
There was a similar drawing down of reserves 
throughout Europe. In the autumn of 1872 
the capital supply gave out. Business had ex- 
panded so far that it could not expand any 
further. There had been tremendous railroad 
building and construction of all kinds, and the 
money market had been so completely bor- 
rowed dry that in December, 1872, time money 
and prime commercial paper repeatedly went 
as high as 12 per cent. Indeed, it began to be 
quoted at 10 to 12 per cent. in September. 

Here, then, is the answer to our question: 

Both reason and experience indicate that 
the reconstruction boom after it once starts 
will last as long as the capital to do the build- 
ing lasts. Its termination must undoubtedly 
be looked for in a persistently high money 
market the world over. When interest rates 
in all civilized countries, and especially in Lon- 
don, New York, Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam, 
rise to prohibitive levels, and stay there for 
months at a time, and do so after the rebuild- 
ing boom has been going on for a few years, 
this should be accepted as the signal that the 
boom is ended. 

While the boom is going on the liquidation 
of government debts can make but little dif- 
ference, because the taxes are paid out of fat 
pocket books ; but when personal earnings and 
profits become small, the taxes bear heavily 
and tend to check business. 


Enormous Debt Burdens. 


Debts ultimately have to be paid out of per- 
sonal savings. Besides the war debts of 
$125,000,000,000 or so, it will take $20,000,- 
000000, or more in civilized countries, to re- 
pair producing plants of all kinds and make 
up for the neglect Of maintenance during the 
war. Besides this, it will require not less than 
$6,000,000,000 to rebuild the properties actually 
destroyed in the war area. 

Here is a grand total war debt, public and 
private of not less than $151,000,000,000. In 
comparison, the total wealth of the United 
States in 1880 was $43,642,000,000, while in 
1904 it was $107,104,000,000. The debt paying 
process, once begun, therefore, will be sure to 
absorb all the energies of the world for a 
number of years. 

During these years the taxpayer will turn 
over to the government an extra portion of 
his personal earnings, which in turn the gov- 
ernment will pay to the holders of Liberty 
Bonds to buy up and cancel the bonds. A bond 
is like a note in that it has to be paid off 
eventually. Thus the funds will find their way 
into the hands of the bondholders, who in turn 
will wish to lend these funds in order to ob- 
tain interest on them. But money is ordi- 
dinarily loaned through the banks or otherwise 
to business men who are expanding their busi- 
nesses. In this period of debt paying and 
heavy taxation, when everyone is economiz- 
ing, business men will not expand. Hence 
there will be an unusually small demand for 
loans, and interest rates will be low. So it 
was in the United States and Europe in the 
debt paying depression of 1874 and 1878, and 
so it was in Great Britain in the corresponding 
business depression of 1822 to 1825. 

But low interest rates and lack of demand 
for loans produce a big demand for sound in- 
vestments. The capitalist who cannot lend 
his money in the ordinary way strives to in- 
vest it in safe bonds. That is why there was 
a big bull market in bonds here from 1874 to 
1886, and it is also the chief explanation of the 
rise in British consols from 655% in Septem- 
ber, 1820, to 94% in 1830. In the major part 
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A Blessing of Blood 


—— ee 








—N. Y. Evening Post. 


of both of these periods, the respective coun- 
tries were paying their war debts, business 
was generally depressed and the poor market 
for loanable funds resulted in a good demand 
for safe bonds and, therefore, in a bull move- 
ment in bonds. Cheap money long continued 
cannot fail to produce a bull movement in 
bonds. 


Summary. 


Summarizing the visible future, we may be 
sure that there will be a sharp reaction in 
general prosperity around the time of the 
treaty of peace and for a while thereafter, 
during the time when peace business is being 
found to take the place of the war business. 
We may also be sure that an after-war boom 
will occur during the reconstruction period, 
and that this will last as long as it can be 
financed. Still further, we may be sure that 
after the end of this boom, and during the 
period when the great war debts are being 
paid off, business will be so depressed by the 
enforced economizing that only the thrifty 
will thrive. In this last period there should be 
excellent opportunities in bond investments. 
Further ahead than this it is unprofitable at 
present to try to see. 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room ; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom ; : 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 
—Henry van Dyke. 





* * * 


Work is the foundation of success—the 
fount of prosperity. The man who curses 
work curses the blessing without which there 
could be no happiness. Why is the United 
States the great land of opportunity that it is? 
Because it offers unlimited opportunities to 
work with brain and ‘and and rewards highest 
those who work hardest.—Push. 





One of America’s Best Employers 
(Continued from page 58) 

designed especially to give to boys of Pennsyl- 
vania employees who are members of the Y. 
M. C. A., a seashore vacation at a nominal 
cost. The house has a commodious dining 
room, library, sitting room, and sleeping 
quarters. Ample recreation facilities in 
charge of supervisors, are provided. 


XVII. Apprentice Schools. 


Mechanics of the highest skill and intellig- 
ence are being turned out every year at ap- 
prentice schools in shops on the eastern lines. 
In 1910 the first of these free schools was es- 
tablished at Altoona, Pa. Thirty pupils were 
enrolled then. Similar schools have been 
opened since, at Philadelphia, Pa., Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., and just be- 
fore our entrance into the war, plans were 
under way for further extensions. 

Not long ago it was estimated that the 
Pennsylvania was sending between 400 and 
500 apprentices to school and paying them for 
the time they spent there. The Engineering 
Extension Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College has, from the beginning, assisted 
in the organization of the schools, also in the 
preparation of instruction material, provided 
instructors and acted in a general advisory 
capacity to the management. The school 
courses supplement the trade instruction 
which all apprentices receive in the shops and 
are designed to increase the efficiency of the 
trained hand and eye by providing a trained 
mind. The studies of the shop include mathe- 
matics, mechanics and drawing, with as much 
English and elementary science as is war- 
ranted. Four hours a week, for 42 weeks per 
year, are devoted to the school work by every 
regular apprentice. 

The full term of the apprenticeship is four 
years, but during the last year the apprentice 
does not attend the school. He may be em- 
ployed in special duty, such as assisting in 
special tests carried on by the road, or work 
in which, in the earlier school and shop work, 
he may have been found particularly apt. 

This shop school instruction has been an 
incentive for more and capable boys to take up 
apprenticeship, and has proved a sound busi- 
ness proposition, by increasing the human or 
brain assets of the Company. The manage- 
ment realizes that such elements as produce 
economy, through better knowledge of ma- 
terials, better use of time and materials, bet- 
ter civic intelligence, better standards of liv- 
ing and general welfare, as well as interest and 
co-operation, are in the direction of the bet- 
terment of conditions for all concerned. 


XVIII. Signal Instruction Course. 


Several years ago the different divisions of 
the Pennsylvania started schools for instruc- 
tion. in the manipulation of signal and inter- 
locking appliances. To train expert engin- 
eers, capable of directing and planning installa- 
tions, the road is constantly appointing special 
signal apprentices, who serve a three years’ 
course. Signal instruction cars, equipped 
with comprehensive apparatus, are being 
adopted on all divisions. Instruction cars are 
also operated in air brake maintenance and 
passenger car lighting. 


XIX. Accident Prevention. 


The Pennsylvania management has always 
manifested a great interest. in the subject of 
accident prevention. Since April 1, 1904, peri- 
odic investigations have been made of the 
causes and preventions of accidents. Under 


direction of the General Manager, a special 
department now handles the large amount of 
correspondence and detail involved. All acci- 
dents, regardless of the amount of damage in- 


volved or extent of casualties, are reported in 
aa (Continued on page 69) 
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MARKS NEW STEP IN WORLD FINANCE 


The creation of a discount market in New 
York where foreign bills of exchange from all 
parts of the world will have as broad a market 
as in London is the newest objective of New 
York bankers. It is the most. ambitious, the 
most fascinating they have yet attempted. 

The pioneer step has been taken by the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation, a $2,000,000 con- 
cern, America’s first discount bank, which has 
just opened its doors at 35 Wall Street to engage 
principally in the purchase and sale of bankers’ 
and trade acceptances. 

The first announcement of this was followed 








GEORGE A. GASTON 











closely by the news that some of the leading Wall 
Street banks and trust companies had under way 
plans for organizing a $5,000,000 discount com- 
pariy, with out-of-town banks as joint partici- 
pants. 

Thus, New York has in the making a counter- 
part of London’s famous discount market which 
in pre-war days virtually regulated the money 
market rates of a great part of the world 

Figures of London’s discount business are 
astounding. There are four corporations and 
fourteen private companies engaged in the busi- 
ness there. The private concerns make no pub- 
lic statements, but certain figures of the incor- 
porated companies are available. The two largest 
have deposits, loans and bills rediscounted of 
over $120,000,000 each. Their annual gross 
profits run well over $2,000,000. 


London Makes the Profits Now. 


It has been estimated that America’s exporters 
and importers have paid about $10,000,000 a year 
in tribute to London bankers for the privilege of 
using sterling credits. That gives some idea of 
the potential business in discounts if a substantial 
proportion of it can be swung to New York. If, 
in addition, the use of domestic acceptance credits 
can be developed, the possibilities will expand 
enormously. In the Federal Reserve system there 
are nearly 8,000 banks, of which less than 200 
have ever extended acceptance credits. The 
member banks are authorized by law to accept up 
to 100 per cent. of their capital and surplus of 
over $3,400,000,000. Yet their total accept- 
ances outstanding are not greatly in excess of 
$300,000,000. 

The general public, and, until recently, even 
most of our bankers, have entertained only vague 
ideas’ of the scope and functions of a discount 
mafket in relation to foreign commerce. They 
have seen that our foreign trade was growing by 
leaps and bounds, that our merchant marine was 


_ financed by the banks. 


New York’s First Discount Bank 
Launched to Foster 
Foreign Trade 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


once again taking its place on the high seas, that 
the dollar was obtaining recognition in the ex- 
change markets of the world, that we were be- 
coming a creditor instead of a debtor nation, 
through the financing of foreign loans on a scale 
never dreamed of ; but they have not grasped the 
full significance of these developments in open- 
ing avenues for the internationalization of our 
bank credit facilities. 


Necessary to World Trade Expansion. 


How the Federal Reserve system has aided our 
overseas trade by making possible the establish- 
ment of foreign branch banks is now quite 
familiar to the public. But the branch banking 
system goes only part way in solving our tre- 
mendous export credit problem; that is, if our 
hopes of retaining our position in the world’s 
markets after the war are to be realized. 

The soul of commerce is credit. In the past 
the growth of our export trade has been stunted 
because of inelastic banking laws and credit facil- 
ities. England’s, on the contrary, has grown the 
more powerful, because her importers and ex- 
porters as well as her foreign customers have had 
the use of a perfected) modern credit system 
through the discount market. 

In London, acceptances of every foreign bank 
of note in the world are known and dealt in. An 
English manufacturer or merchant may sell 
woolens to Canada, or Sheffield steel to the 
United States, or he may buy silk from China or 
coffee from Brazil, and the bill which he draws 
or accepts against the transaction is discounted 
in London. The transaction, both ways, is 
In effect, they extend 
credit to both buyer and seller, at the same time. 


Acceptances Are Best Credit Instruments. 


The acceptance constitutes, because of its 
liquidity, the ideal instrument of credit, and is 
therefore recognized as the prime form of invest- 
ment for temporary loans. Hence the rate of 
discount in London is the key rate for money. 
The call loan rate here in New York would 
doubtless become subordinate to the discount 
rate if the market for acceptances were a broad 
one, since available investment capital would 
seek the latter instead of the former. Such a 
market would benefit both lender and commercial 
borrower, for one would be assured a more de- 
pendable and a higher average return, while the 
other would, with greater facility, obtain cheaper 
accommodation than under present conditions. 

But notwithstanding the obvious advantages of 
the discount system to commercial borrowers and 
banks, a transition to new methods necessarily 
will be slow. Prejudices, born of long years of 
conducting business in the well-worn grooves of 
an archaic system, will have to be overcome be- 
fore as broad a discount market as hoped for by 
its advocates can become a fact. 

But pioneer work was never yet successfully 
undertaken by people with weak knees. There is 
courage and enthusiasm back of the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation, in the persons of 
its sponsors, George A. Gaston and Max May. 


How the Idea Developed. 


The germ from which developed the idea of 
starting the corporation originated with its presi- 
dent, George A. Gaston, about two years ago. 
He was on a business trip to England and the 
Continent in the interests of the Gaston, Williams 


& Wigmore Corporation, of which he is presi- 
dent, and which was just beginning its notable 
career in the export and import fields. With 
characteristic astuteness, Mr. Gaston took ad- 
vantage of his opportunities to study European 
methods of financing export business. He was. 
impressed deeply with the idea that the interests 
of his own company and of the whole American 
export trade would be advanced incalculably by 
the adoption of the English system of acceptance 
credits. 

The idea persisted. Meanwhile Mr. Gaston 
achieved notable success for himself and his com- 
pany and brought to his command the resources 
necessary to launch the present undertaking. By 
the time he was ready, our foreign trade had 
grown to such proportions that he judged it the 
psychological time to take the step. In this he 
has been confirmed by some of New York’s big- 
gest bankers who, as already stated, are planning 
to enter the discount banking field. 

Before going ahead Mr. Gaston, however, con- 
sulted Max May, until recently vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, noted as the 
foreign exchange wizard of the United States. 
Mr. May not only approved, but consented to 
join with Mr. Gaston as managing director of 
the new banking corporation. 








MAX MAY 











These two men, the moving spirits in an under- 
taking whose progress may make future banking 
history and whose final success may typify a 
veritable revolution in American foreign credit 
banking methods, are both very quiet and un- 
assuming persons despite the very active réles 
they have played and are still playing in this 
renaissance era of American commerce and 
finance. That is the reason they are little known 
to the public. 


Gaston Attained Phenomenal Success. 


George A. Gaston is still in his forties—and 
looks nearer thirty-five. He is one of the most 
approachable of America’s young business giants. 
He has the unoffensive aggressiveness of a nat- 
ural salesman. This trait secured him an audi- 
ence with representatives of the English Govern- 
ment soon after the outbreak of the war, when 
he made a flying trip to England, pushed in ahead 
of a whole regiment of American salesmen who 
were besieging purchasing headquarters, secured 
a trial order for automobile trucks for his newly- 
‘organized firm in America, remained on the job 
to see that they were delivered ahead of time, 
regardless of seemingly insuperable transporta- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ENCOURAGING BOYS “OVER THERE” 


practically in the war zone, within per- 
haps a hundred miles of the fighting line 
By moving a short distance from London, and 
getting out of the bustle of the streets, one can 


hear those great guns across in Flanders, and 
can realize clearly the great havoc they are 
producing. We have seen troop trains go out, 
and ambulance trains return; we have seen our 
own daughters, our own wives acting as hos- 
pital nurses, doing magnificent work without 
complaint ; we have seen them doing—my own 
daughters have done it—the most servile work, 
as well as the difficult work connected with the 
hospital. The spirit which permeates the whole 
community is wonderful. 

At the outbreak of the war our men at once 
began to leave, and of course the best ones 
went first—by that I mean not only the men 
in my own establishment, but the country as 
a whole. Kitchener had asked for half-a- 
million men, and in the first few days two 
hundred of my best men, whom we had taken 
from the schools and taught our way of doing 
business, and who were in line for promotion, 
left in a body, with the earnest approval and 
applause of every one in the house. 

Because the United States is so much larger, 
and the proportion of men, therefore, so much 
smaller, you are not going to feel the strain as 
we have in England. When war was declared, 
we had in our organization just about 1,000 
men available for the army and the navy. We 
have sent one thousand and four men to the 
colors! 


F.:: three years and a half we have been 


Women Do Splendid Work. 


The problem of filling these vacant places 
has been solved by older men, by lame men, by 
men who have been gassed at the front and 
consequently incapacitated, but more than all 
by women. To think of the splendid work 
these little women have done in Great Britain 
during the past three years leaves the eyes 
moist. They have been perfectly magnificent 
in the way they have stepped into the many 
kinds of work that have called for men, doing 
it with cheerful, happy hearts, with one hun- 
dred per cent. of patriotism, feeiing only that 
they were “doing their bit.” 

I may say that it is considered very bad form 
for anyone in England today not to have 
something definite to do, whatever his or her 
station in life. Entertaining has ceased, and 
it is generally realized that this great struggle 


The Things Done by Largest 
Merchant in London, 
an American 


By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 


can only be won by the help of each and every 
one. 

In history it will be recorded that the work 
of these wonderful women, who have been as 
indifferent to themselves as anyone with blood 





Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, formerly the manager of 
Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago, and now owner of 
the largest department store in London, was recently in 
this country and told how he and his co-workers have 
handled the problems created by the withdrawal of over 
a thousand of the force for military duty. There is a 
lesson for American employers and also for American 
employees in the way the boys who have gone to the 
front are remembered and encouraged. 


and bone and muscle could be, was largely 
responsible for the success of the conflict. 


Boys Freed from Financial Worries. 


How do we treat our men who go to the 
colors? 
Whenever a young man “joins up,” he is 


talked to intimately by one in authority. It is 
discovered whether he has a wife or any de- 
pendents. In order that he may go to the 
front with a contented mind his remuneration 
is fixed by the house at a point which will free 
him from all financial worries. In addition to 
this, our people got together in that charming 
spirit of cooperation usually existing in the 
British staff, and without my knowing any- 
thing about it, formed a committee for the 
purpose of making further contributions. 

They came to me and said: “There may be 
some families which may need a little extra 
assistance, that cannot properly come under 
the allowance arranged by the house. We 
want to supply this, also.to call personally on 
the families of the enlisted men and perhaps 
be the means of making things run along a 
little more smoothly.” 


Firm Sends Weekly Letter. 


Another little act we do which has a touch 
of human nature in it—and I suggest the same 
idea to American merchants—is to send a 
weekly personal letter, written by one of the 
members of the staff, putting these enlisted 
men in close touch with the movements of the 
house, whether they be on a battleship in the 
North Sea, or in the trenches in Flanders, or 
in a training camp on Salisbury Plain. 

Though absent, these young men are made 
to feel that they have not been forgotten, and 
have a large place in our hearts. 

A little paper filled with those little localisms 
which we all love dearly is also printed by our 
people and sent to the’boys at the front. This 
frequently contains pictures of the men who 
have sacrificed their lives, or won medals of 
honor, or occasionally, with interesting letters 
received from the soldiers. 


Roll of Honor Prominent. 


In a conspicuous place in our establishment 
we have a roll of honor containing the names 
of these 1,004 men for everyone to see. On it 
are noted those invalided home, reported as 
missing, or those having been killed. 

It is very touching when the anniversary 
of the death of one of the boys comes round 
and the associates in his department collect 
a little money to purchase a. wreath which 
they place at his roll of honor for the day. 
They do it of their own accord, in the sweetest 
way possible, not for ostentation, but simply as 
a mark of respect to their comrades. 
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tion obstacles, and made such an impression on 
the War Department officials that they literally 
showered him with contracts. Incidentally, his 
fortune and that of his company was made. The 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Corporation, which 
had been organized with nominal capital in Octo- 
ber, 1914, leaped into the front rank of American 
export and import houses, and within a year was 
transacting half a hundred millions of dollars’ 
worth of business. 

George A. Gaston’s success has been substantial 
and has been won by sheer determined effort. He 
is a perfect dynamo for work, a quick thinker, 
levelheaded and not afraid to take chances. He 
does things without first talking about them. And 
he adheres strictly to honest principles in business. 


Built Up a Business of Six Billions. 


Max May has won by persistence and on merit 
the high position he occupies in the banking 
world. He pluckily worked his way up from a 


$5-a-week bank clerk in Chicago to the head of 
the foreign exchange department of the great 
First National Bank of that city. His keen judg- 
ment and knowledge of banking soon won him 
recognition all over the country. He came to 
the Guaranty Trust Company in 1904 and started 
to build up that institution’s foreign exchange 
business. 

When the accident of war raised New York’s 
foreign exchange market to a position of world- 
wide importance, Max May put into motion, at 
the Guaranty, machinery for handling a stagger- 
ing volume of business. His nod—and he prefers 
a noiseless nod to an audible “yes,” for he is an 
extremely quiet man—was the seal for millions 
of dollars’ worth of exchange transactions—it is 
said that the Guaranty’s daily total ran well over 
$20,000,000, or $6,000,000,000 for the year. 

Three months ago Mr. May resigned his post 
with the Guaranty with the intention of taking a 
long vacation—until last year he had not had one 
for ten years. But the fascination of active work 
was too strong to resist when Mr. Gaston invited 
him to join in the Foreign Trade Banking Cor- 
poration. 


When I asked Mr. May about his plans in 
opening the campaign for business, he said with 
an amused smile, “We plan to make money.” 
But that observation was made in a quiet tone 
which conveyed a very serious sort of assurance. 

“Of course,” he added, “‘we shall aim to build 
up an organization which will foster foreign 
trade and will help America hold her own in the 
world’s markets after the war.” 

Then Mr. May told of plans to popularize, by 
educational advertising and publicity campaigns. 
the use of trade acceptances in domestic com- 
mercial transactions. He believes their use will 
be encouraged in this way, with the help of the 
banks. And, incidentally, he expects this to re- 
sult in a lucrative discount business. For th« 
present, however, the new corporation’s btsihess 
will necessarily be confined largely to bankers’ 
acceptances and foreign exchange. Mr. Mav 
says there is enough of this to prove very profit- 
able from the start. 

And he and Mr. Gaston have supreme ¢on- 
fidence. They ought to. They know how to do 
things, big things. They don’t know ‘what 
failure is. 
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FILMS MAKE MARKETS 


As President of the 
Films of Business Cor- 
poration, Camilla Don- 
worth is a woman pio- 
neer in a new field of 
independent enterprise. 

When a group of 
American exporters 
realized that they, like 
other manufacturers, 
had made the mistake 
of sending to the Orient 
the kind of goods they 
wanted to sell, without 
regard‘to quality or to 
native _ preferences, 
they looked about for 
some less expensive 
method of testing for- 
eign markets than by 
sending out a corps of 
salesmen with samples. 
They decided to inter- 
pret reasons why the 
Orient should buy 
American-made goods, 
by motion-picture visu- 
alization of how the 
goods were made, and 
to supplement the 
printed word by show- 
ing how they could be 
adapted to Eastern 
needs. 


Makes Export Films 
For Orient. 


The next problem 
was to find a motion 
picture producer who 
could make feasible this 
form of foreign adver- 


tising through pictures - 


which would have sell- 
ing “punch” and buying 
“pull.” Somebody with 
the kind of mind that 
grasps the story value 
of an industrial process 
was needed, plus a 
knowledge of Oriental 
points of view and 
markets. 

If a motion picture 
director existed who 
understood the manu- 
facturer’s problems of 
production, who knew 
how to make such a 
film serve several dif- 
ferent sales purposes, 
and who could get the 
employees to co-oper- 
ate in the building of 
such a business film, 
the manufacturers felt 
they could surrender 
the problem to him and 
forget about it until 
the picture was ready 
to produce. It could 
then be put into the 
suitcase of their travel- 
ing representative, and, 


.when he _ had _. been 


coached how to show 
the film to foreign cus- 
tomers, they could turn 
their attention to mak- 
ing and packing the 
goods for export. 


Woman Becomes President of 
Motion Picture Company 
to Develop Industry 


es By MARIAN R. GLENN 


But where to find the man who understood 
the Orient, who had a dramatic sense of busi- 
ness reality, and a practical knowledge of sell- 
ing methods? The contract to make these ex- 
port films finally came to Miss Donworth, not 
because she was a woman, but because the 
other industrial films she had made were a suc- 





As the wife of an American Vice-Consul General 

in India, Miss Donworth spent several years there, 

seeing India from the social as well as the political 

side. She is shown in this picture in the costume 
of a high-caste Hindu woman. 


cess, and because she had combined into actual 
business experience a practical working know- 
ledge of all the requirements for this new and 
difficult industrial art. 

In making industrial films, Miss Donworth 
often goes back to the inventor whose person- 
ality entered into the invention of that ma- 
chinery which has replaced human hands and 
made possible, by painful steps of development, 
the great industry to which is now added the 
personality of those who manage, make and 
sell the product. If necessary, she goes back 
to the source of raw materials, or, as in the 
case of food products, to the planting and 
growing of crops before they come into the 
factory to be transformed. Such pictures re- 
quire almost a year to complete. Others are 
made in from six weeks to six months of 
patient, persistent application to the films of 
those ideas which Miss Donworth first evolves 
and groups into story form by going into every 
part of a factory and planning every angle 
from which the picture is to be taken. 


How Industrial Films Are Made. 


It is then that she tactfully secures the in- 
terested co-operation of employees, through a 
knowledge of human nature which stands her 
in even better stead when she first “sells” to 
the manufacturer the idea that an industrial 
film of his business is a payimg investment. 

A manufacturer must be convinced that a 
motion picture enables him to sell his organ- 
ization to the public as no static form of adver- 
tising can ever do. It gets into people’s minds 
as a living photograph of a process to which 
they acquire a sense of relation, and it stays 
there as a background for printed advertising 
which calls attention to new features or de- 
velopments of an industry. 

Miss Donworth believes that the sales family 
and the work family of a business organiza- 
tion are as effectively impressed by seeing 
their work in all its relations as is the buying 
public. 


The records of two 
factories which she has 
filmed show an actual 
increase of from 50 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. in 
the efficiency of work- 
men, who “speeded up” 
their movements when 
posing for the pictures, 
and found they could 
maintain that increased 
rate of output as a 
regular standard. 


Pictures Increase Ef- 
ficiency. 


When workers real- 
ize that their part in 
the making of a product 
will be represented 
wherever the film is 
shown, their hearty co- 
operation is assured; 
but the art of getting 
them to “look natural, 
please,” when the pic- 
ture is taken is one that 
calls for wit and in- 
genuity in difficult sit- 
uations where workers 
who are not required 
insist upon participat- 
ing. When shown to 
the organization these 
films often make a 
workman appreciate, 
for the first time, what 
the man next to him is 
doing and how his task 
fits in with that of 
some other part of the 
process. Every indus- 
trial film which Miss 
Donworth has taken 
has resulted in sugges- 
tions brought to the 
foreman by workers 
who saw where meth- 
ods could be changed. 

One manager who is 
too busy to analyze his 
plant as he goes 
through it keeps in his 
office a small project- 
ing machine which is 
used in spare moments 
to study the relation of 
one department to an- 
other and to eliminate 
waste motion. As an 
aid to the industrial en- 
gineer the motion pic- 
ture has undeveloped 
possibilities. 

An emergency re- 
vealed to another sales 
manager a use for the 
firm’s film which had 
not occurred to him un- 
til it was necessary to 
send out, from New 
York, a salesman who 
knew nothing about 
the hardware specialty 
which he was under- 
taking to sell without 
having seen the com- 
pany’s plant or know- 
ing anything about the 
process of manufac- 
ture. By long distance 
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telephone arrangement with Miss Donworth 
the salesman was given a chance to study the 
film in her office. He analyzed the selling 
demonstration which she included in the 
scenario, and appeared at the kead office of 
the company three weeks later with orders for 
$11,000. 

“There is no limit to the field for the motion 
picture as an aid to selling,” asserts Miss Don- 
worth. “Handled by people who know adver- 
tising and its relations to selling, the motion 
picture will become the most effective method 
of sales development, in teaching sales organ- 
ization values. 


Films Have Sales Value. 


“The man to whom any industry is vital is 
the one who should be consulted when a mo- 
tion picture of that industry is to be made. He 
knows. A moving picture is a real, vital, living 
thing and goes out as the actual representative of 
the industry photographed. Get the inside 
facts. Why is the merchandise made better 
than any other of its kind on the market? 
Then build your scenario. 

“But you must know your subject before 
you talk to a manufacturer. Then go to him 
as if you knew nothing. Let him talk to you 
and try to make you the best salesperson he 
ever developed. When he gets through telling 
all he thinks and knows about his own busi- 
ness, show him, from your own knowledge of 
his selling needs, how he can use the motion 
picture to get his goods sold where and how 
he wants it done. 

“Industrial films not only convey a com- 
posite impression of the people and processes 
back of a product, but they give the entire 
organization a sense of identity which is not 
possible through any other picturizing process. 
In fifteen minutes a salesman can be taught 
more about the thing he sells than by an elab- 
orate process of mental training. The use of 
a film in selling to jobbers and ultimate con- 
sumers not only cuts down the amount of sam- 
ples carried, especially in the women’s wear 
trade, but a salesman can carry in one suit 
case films ready to be shown to private buyers, 
to groups of buyers, to conventions or trade 
organizations. 

“American manufacturers must wake up to 
the fact that, while they may at the moment 
be oversold, it is only by keeping their names 
before the public now that they will be able 
to develop future domestic and new export 
markets. Industrial films are well adapted to 
the extension of the export field, as they re- 
quire no elaborate translation into idiomatic 
dialects. They must, however, be well labeled 
with captions which explain their relation to 
the needs of foreign buyers. The writing of 
these captions, both for American and export 
films, is a new field for women if they will 
train themselves for that phase of film editing. 
The composition of an industrial scenario is a 
complex problem which requires selling and 
advertising experience as a background for 
really effective results. But women without 
such experience can learn to sell industrial 
films and to display them before trade bodies 
and at conventions.” 


Unusual Business Career. 


Miss Donworth’s own career of business in- 
dependence began with a sudden transition 
from a mining camp in Nevada, where she was 
born, to Boston, where, at fifteen, she earned 
a stenographic training by cleaning black- 
boards and running errands in a business col- 
lege. She became in turn a court stenog- 
rapher, doctor and private secretary to a bank 
president. 

Miss Donworth resigned her bank position 
to marry. As the wife of an American Vice- 
Consul General in India, she spent several 
years there. A sudden homesick decision to 
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return to the United States brought her back 
from Calcutta to New York. 

She opened a large stenographic office, and 
added a jobbing business in office supplies and 
stationery to large firms. 

When war broke out, she came to New 
York to develop advertising through a com- 
plaint department in a department store. 

Miss Donworth’s interest in the analysis of 
advertising copy led her to the conclusion that 
the time had come, in the development of pub- 
licity, for some means of telling the story of a 
business organization in its entirety. She 
found the solution of that problem in the in- 
dustrial film, with its vital, moving picture 
process of selling the integral idea and work- 
ing personnel of an organization to its own 





staff, its salesmen, its wholesale, jobbing and 
retail, as well as individual customers. 

She has organized her own company, she 
trains her own camera men, makes her own 
scenarios, sells the idea of the industrial film 
to the manufacturer, makes the picture when 
she has secured his contract, helps him with 
suggestions as to where and how best to dis- 
play it, and to supplement it with printed ad- 
vertising or window displays. 

As a moving picture film can be shown from 
250 to 350 times, the possibilities for its use 
are many, and Miss Donworth believes that 
industrial films open up to other women a new 
field for suggestion as to their advertising and 
selling use in connection with business possi- 
bilities developed here and abroad by the war. 
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detail by the officer in charge of the division 
or department and a thorough investigation 
is made. 

An important feature in the prevention of 
accidents is the maintenance of proper disci- 
pline, and therefore the responsibility is care- 
fully fixed and suitable discipline applied in 
each case. As discipline on the Pennsylvania 
is primarily a corrective measure, employees 
responsible for accidents are not punished in 
proportion to the amount of damage caused 
by their derelictions, but rather on the basis of 
the gravity of the violation of the rules and 
their previous record. All cases of discipline 
are carefully recorded. 

It has been the practice of the Pennsyl- 
vania for many years to furnish free to its in- 
jured employees hospital and doctors’ services, 
and in cases of injury necessitating the use of 
mechanical appliances, such as artificial arms, 
legs, eyes, etc., these are furnished by the 
company, and are renewed when necessary at 
its expense. 

When injuries render employees incapable 
of filling their former positions, whether such 
accidents are due to their own carelessness or 
not, other positions suited to their physical 
condition are found for them. 


XX. Prizes for Track Excellence. 


To encourage a healthy rivalry among track 
supervisors and assistant supervisors, the 
Pensylvania annually distributes $10,800 in 
cash prizes, ranging from $200 to $1,200 each 
to those whose divisions have been kept in 
the most perfect condition during the year. 
A Committee of Maintenance of way officers 
goes over the line every few weeks to secure 
accurate data on which to base the awards. 
An instrument has been especially designed 
for use in this connection. It registers every 
vibration of the car either vertically or hori- 
zonfally. 

Credit for the idea belongs to the late Alex- 
ander Johnston Cassatt, who put the plan into 
effect in 1872, during his term as General Man- 
ager. 


XXI. First Aid to Injured. 


Instruction is given regularly to employees 
in methods of first aid to the injured. In 1908, 
1909 and 1910 the principles of first aid were 
taught to 15,667. Since that time similar in- 
struction has been given to perhaps three 
times as many more. 
uted containing the outlines of the subject, 
and lectures are given by the medical ex- 
aminers of the relief departments. Through 
knowledge of first aid many employees’ lives 
have been saved by their fellow-workers. 


XXII. Veteran Enaployees’ Associations. 


Outgrowths of the permanency of employ- 
ment on the Pennsylvania are the Veteran 
Employees’ Associations—organizations form- 


Pamphlets are distrib-* 


ed by the men themselves, including both the 
rank and file and officers—on twelve divisions. 
Men who have worked for the Company more 
than twenty-one years are classed as “Veter- 
ans.” The Associations have a membership 
of nearly 10,000. These Associations are 
among the most active factors in perpetuating 
among employees those ideals which have 
been handed down and developed through 
seventy-odd years—ideals which have made 
the Pennsylvania the standard railroad sys- 
tem of the world. 


The Pennsylvania Policy. 


Just as it believes in taking the best possible 
care of its equipment, the Pennsylvania be- 
lieves in taking the best care of its employees. 
But in the case of the workers this goes 
farther than the physical care which insures 
bodily efficiency. “Get together” is the slogan 
on the Pennsylvania, and it is heeded because 
the men are given ample proof that their in- 
terests are identical with those of the com- 
pany. On this road there is no idea that the 
directors and a few executive officers repre- 
sent the company, and that the rest of the 
force is made up of their servants. As soon as 
a man takes his place, be it ever so humble, in 
the vast mechanism necessary to carry on the 
business, he is made to feel that he is a part 


of the company. He knows that in doing his , 


best for his employer he is doing his best for 
himself. 

The greatest asset of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was recently expressed by a high official 
in these words: 

“The Management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System believes that the company’s 
greatest asset is the loyalty and efficiency of 


-its employees. 


“In normal times the Pennsylvania System 
has 250,000 employees. The company pays 
the highest prevailing rate of wages received 
by railroad employees in the territory in which 
it operates. The policy of the Pennsylvania 
System is to insure that all its relations with 
its employees shall be characterized by fair- 
ness and friendliness. 

“The Pennsylvania System early realized 
the importance of training its own officers. 
This, of course, carries with it the training of 
its own men. To make the service attractive, 
it is essential that employment, as far as pos- 
sible, be permanent. 

“The man of to-day is the officer of to-mor- 
row. The organization is in substantial re- 
spects a civil service. 

“This company is endeavoring continually 
to develop its organization, to assure itself of 
the loyalty of its men, and to build up an effi- 
cient and economical transportation enter- 
prise.” | 

As a final word, I will tell briefly what the 


Pennsylvania is doing to aid the Government 
(Continued on page 69.) 
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“COLOSSAL” 


A colossal book. An American 
book. “Men Who Are Making 
America.” B. C. Forbes: wrote it, 
and it’s inspirational. Something | 
more than mere biogs of fifty men 
like Otto Kahn, Henry Ford, 
Schwab, and Woolworth. Inti- 
mate studies of their lives. Donn 
Byrne said to us yesterday of it, 
“T have no doubt that several au- 
thors will use it as a basis for fic- 
tion.” After all, fiction is but the 
interpretation of the spirit of the 
time. And we must take our 
models from life. Just as does a 
painter. The Titians of the new 
world are the figures of our fore- 
ground.—S. Jay Kaufman in Eve- 
ning Globe, New York. 











Interprets Spirit of the Country. 

I find “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica” thrilling, inspiring. It interprets the 
essential spirit of this land through the 
life stories of these men who so truly 
and characteristically represent the 
throbbing and ever stirring spirit of 
this republic. 

ERNEST L. MANDEL, 
Editor, Hungarian Workman’s Journal. 
New York City. 


* * * 


50 Per Cent. Born Poor, 

“Men Who Are Making America” is 
a collection of sketches of fifty living 
Americans, nearly all in business life, 
who in many instances give. in their 
own language the reasons for their 
exceptional success. It is interesting 
to note that twenty-four of the fifty 
were born poor, seventeen in moderate 
circumstances, while only nine were 
born rich.—Review of Reviews. 

x * * 





To Use Magazine 
in School 
Forbes Magazine, New York: 

Please send me each copy 
of your magazine that con- 
tains a “Key to the Door of 
Success.” I would like to 
use them for supplementary 
reading in my class-room. 

Sister Marcelline. 
St. John’s School, 
Lima, Ohio. 











Gives Many Pointers. 


I have read “Men Who Are Making 
America” from cover to cover and wish 
there were a hundred more volumes. 
It has given me several pointers which 
I intend following up as an improve- 
ment on my previous methods. 

CHARLES J. O’BRIEN, JR. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


* * * 


Glad to Be a Subscriber. 

I am glad to become a subscriber to 
Forbes Magazine. I read the daily 
financial column written by Mr. 
Forbes, and I have missed it ever since. 
Please send me also “Men Who Are 
Making America.” 

ELLIS S. SHELLY. 

Williamsburg, Pa. 
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PRESS AND READERS’ COMMENTS 


On “Men Who Are Making America” and 
Forbes Magazine 


“Far in the Lead.” 

Every man who does not spend all 
the money he earns would profit by 
reading your magazine. With its human 
nature appeal and common sense, your 
magazine is far in the lead. 

Cc. F. CARLSON. 

Sheffield, Pa. 


* « 


Want More “Keys.” 

When I read the article entitled 
“Goodwill,” I decided I want more of 
this writer, so enclosed please find my 
check for $3.00 for one year’s sub- 


scription. 
H. E. NEWTON. 
St. Paul. 


* * * 


Most Interesting Magazine He Knows. 

Nothing has pleased me more than 
to read the expressions from the 
nation’s most noted financiers on the 
launching of your magazine. You de- 
serve it all. I read many tmagazines, 
but none of them contains more in- 
teresting articles.of such a varied and 
wide nature as yours. 


EDGAR COTTON. 


* * * 


Orders Book and Magazine. 

I have been purchasing your maga- 
zine at the newsstands for several 
months since its first issue. Now I 
wish to subscribe regularly for it, also 
to purchase “Men Who Are Making 
America.” I wish you all success in 
your great work. 

KENGDON A. FLINN. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. kh * 


Can’t Get Along Without Forbes. 
I’m attaching check for $1 to continue 
subscription to Forbes Magazine for 
another four months. I want it—can’t 
get along without it; but owing to the 
accelerating elevation of existence 
have to pay’on partial payment plan. 

Chicopee, Mass. A. B. H. 

. 


Business Information Helpful. 

I want to tell you of my enthusiasm 
about your splendid magazine. I ap- 
preciate especially the helpful business 
information it contains. : 

F. G. MURPHY. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

* * * 


Book of Inestimable Value. 

A cursory inspection decided that 
“Men Who Are Making America” 
would be of inestimable value to me. 

ARNOLD MIHAN. 

New York City. 


* * * 


Help to Students. 

A few weeks ago a friend praised 
your magazine very highly, and said it 
would be a great help to our students. 
Our work is industrial; we are en- 
deavoring to teach the poor whites 
their way out of their backward con- 
dition. Enclosed find year’s subscrip- 
tion. EDWARD F. GREEN, 

President Carolina Collegiate and 
Agricultural Institute. 
Star, N. C. 


* * * 


Wants Every Number. 

As I prize Forbes Magazine very 
highly I do not like to miss a single 
number. Therefore, I am doubly grate- 
ful to you for duplicating copies lost 
in the mail. I am trying to interest 
my friends in Forbes and boost it on 
all occasions, as I believe it merits. 

WILLIAM J. FINNE. 

Providence, R. I. 








New Laws Affect Business 


MPORTANT measures vitally affecting busi- 
ness interests have been enacted by Con- 
gress: We have published the following book- 
lets, summarizing these laws and discussing 
certain features of their operation and effect: 


ow 
Combination in Export Trade Under the Webb Law—This law 
removes restrictions heretofore imposed on combinations and 
associations for the promotion of export trade. The booklet con- 
tains a summary and the text of the act; a concise statement of 
its purpose; and a discussion of the advantages to be derived from 
co-operation in the export field. 


War Finance Corporation Act—This measure, creating the $500,- 
000,000 War Finance Corporation, is designed to assist the financing 
of war industries and to restrict capital expenditures in other 
lines. A synopsis and the full text of the law are given. 


The Federal Control of Railroads—This booklet contains a syn- 
opsis of the law for the Government control of transportation, 
together with a review of the railroad situation as it affects the 
future business growth of the United States. 


These booklets are available upon request. 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
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Worth Fighting For 


HALL this little girl grow up in the sort of 
American home we know, healthy and 
happy? Shall she have the advantage of living 
and learning in a free land, under free institutions? 
Shall such. children develop into the Liberty-loving 
citizens that a free America may be proud of? 


For over two hundred years Americans have 
fought valiantly, and died gallantly, to win for 
themselves and hand down to their posterity the 
blessings of liberty, justice, self-government and 
equal opportunity. This precious heritage, bought 
at so great a price, is now threatened. 


The question which to-day confronts America as 
a nation, and you as an individual, is 
whether or not a free America is 
worth fighting for 


Are American children in this and all future gen- 
erations to receive unimpaired the legacy of free- 
dom of which we are now the custodians, or shall 
their country be turned over bodily to the brutal, 
rapacious, power-mad enemy which has forced us 
into this war? 


This question cannot be answered by word of 
mouth, but by deeds alone. 


Let Your Answer Be Your Investment in 


LIBERTY BONDS! 


This is one of several advertisements contributed by 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
to endorse and recommend the purchase of bonds of the 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


Liberty Loan Committee 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway, New York City 



































MAGAZINE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR INVESTORS 


Examples of Advantageous Switches 
in Present Market 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


Intelligent switching of your invest- 
ments is wise policy. More oppor- 
tunities are now afforded you to im- 
prove your investment position than 
ever before, and you should go over 
your list with this idea in mind. 

Constantly changing currents in- 
fluence investment values. There may 
be changes in underlying conditions 
in an industry, in the state of a prop- 
erty, or in the financial status of the 
company; or competition may alter 
the whole outlook, or incompetent 
management may be responsible for 
declining earnings. 

The following data should be con- 
sidered in connection with the accom- 
panying table: 


CAN. PAC.—UNION PAC. 


Canadian Pacific affords a good ex- 
ample of how a seasoned investment 
stock may consistently sell out of 
line. So much of it is locked up in 
the strong boxes of Canadian in- 
vestors for keeps that comparatively 
littl has come on the market, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable tendency 
of earnings. 


earnings because the company has had 
no opportunity to meet them ade- 
quately with advances -in its service 
charges. 

While this situation will undoubtedly 
be mitigated after the war, the com- 
pany cannot be expected to recover 
immediately from the effects of ex- 
pensive financing and expansion which 
it has had to do under war conditions. 
In the meantime it may be forced to 
reduce dividends. 

Bethlehem Steel 8% Preferred, on the 
other hand, is selling relatively low as 
compared with equally strong indus- 
trial issues simply because it is new 
and has not been absorbed into invest- 
ment channels. Its dividend is pro- 
tected by such a large margin of earn- 
ings that there can be no question of 
its maintenance for the present. And 
after the war even a very serious 
depression could hardly reduce the 
margin to the danger point. While 
Bethlehem’s 8 per cent. dividend is 
limited to that amount, and American 
Telephone’s is not, the former carries 
a conversion privilege into Bethle- 
hem B stock, which may some day be 








Stocks Recommended for Exchange 


Earningsa Estimated 


share last 


current Dividend Approx. 


*Stocks. fiscal year. earnings. rates. yields. 
Canadian Pacific ........ stkacees, eae $12.00 $10.00 7.2% 
Union Pacific ..... Arete en 716.66 15.00 10.00 8.4% 
American Tel. & Tel .....ccsce- 9.48 9.00 8.00 8.0% 
Bethlehem Steel 8% Pfd......... 91.91 75.00 8.00 7.870 
Interboro Cons. Pid....5..... as ie ae 10.00 6.00 14.2% 
National Enameling ........... e 23.39 20.00 6.00 12.0% 
Columbia Gas & Electric......... 5.87 5.00 4.00 12.1% 
Gaston, Wiliams & Wigmore...... 8.68 20.00 4.00 11.8% 





*First stock in each couplet recommended for exchange into the second. 


jf Estimated. 








Canadian Pacific has recently been 
subjected to a heavy special tax, call- 
ing for “one-half of the company’s 
earnings from railroad operation after 
payment of 7 per cent. on the com- 
mon,” and for regular income taxes on 
all other income if it exceeds a 
moderate limit. Thus the stock’s specu- 
lative possibilities are practically dead 
for the duration of the war and pos- 
sibly for a considerable period after 
the war. 

Union Pacific’s earnings are guar- 
anteed, under Government control, at 
a minimum of about 13 per cent. There 
are no such extraordinary tax burdens 
as are borne by the Canadian road. 
In recent years Union Pacific has 
demonstrated a better earning power 
than its rival. There can be nothing 
disparaging said about its efficiency 
and management. Furthermore, Union 
Pacific still has vast possibilities of 
growth. The bugaboo of Government 
ownership or harassing regulation 
after the war has disturbed many 
stockholders, but there should be 
plenty of time and opportunity to 
switch back into Canadian Pacific on 
an advantageous basis later, when 
these probabilities may be more 
accurately judged. 


AM. TELEPHONE—BETH. STEEL. 


American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
status has been severely damaged by 
war conditions. Distressing increases 
in the costs of operation and main- 
tenance have cut a wide swath in net 


as valuable speculatively as any pros- 
pect of an increase in Telephone’s pay- 
ments. . 


INTERBORO—NAT. ENAMELING., 


Interboro Consolidated Preferred 
never enjoyed a high reputation as an 
investment, but many people have 
bought it as such, reasoning that with 
the nickels of New York’s millions 
back of it “it must be good.” Here 
again the distressing features are ris- 
ing costs against stationary rates. A 
six-cent car fare may be granted, but 
that would only partly offset increased 
expenses. Moreover, the new subway 
lines to be opened shortly may not 
prove self-supporting for some time. 
Meanwhile Interboro’s interest charges 
will be heavier because it partly 
finances the building and equipping of 
the new lines. It is doubted if a reduc- 
tion in the dividend can be avoided. 

National Enameling & Stamping 
occupies a much stronger position so 
far as the outlook for the next year 
or two is concerned. True, the com- 
pany is war prosperous because of the 
cutting off of- Austrian competition in 
enameled ware. However, Austria’s 
industry, crippled as it must be, cannot 
become a menace at once when peace 
is declared, and if it should, National 
Enameling will be in a much better 
position to meet it than before the 
war. There is more reason to expect 
increased payments by Enameling 
than there is to expect Interboro to 
continue on the present basis. 
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“K—thirty-four, sixty-three” 
— a Gentleman’s 
Fine Pocket-knife 


Here is one of the choicest 
high-grade Pocket-knives that 
money can buy. The design is 
conservative and substantial — it’s 
a real knife that a critical man 
will like, and carry for years, The 
handles are of selected iridescent 
Ris the a are nickel-silver; 
is highly polished throughout, 
Has one large, solid blade; a = 
pa. blade; and a practical, lon } 
ting nail-file— all forged and 
tempered by trained knife experts. | 
Honed sharp, ready to use — and 
made to stay y sharp. A EN 
K product throughout; quality 
that nae <>) forgotten. Ask your 
dealer to show you a mag KUTTER 
““K—thirty-four, sixty-three. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE Co. | 
Manufacturers and Distributors — 











“The recom or 6 of QUALITY remains 





long after the PRICE is forgotten” 











“Forging Ahead In 
Business”—Free 


This interesting 112 page book 
which we will ess ou free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 

sp of the fundamentals un- 
rh al) Ousiness; why such 
knowledge is necessary in busi- 
ness; how it has helped men 
succeed; who are back of this 
great insiitution; the names of 
prominent men among 65.000 subs 


Scribersand what they say aboutit, e° to- 
This book will open the door y- 
to certain business development 
for you. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

146 Astor Place New York 
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FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Roll-Call of Encouraging Developments 
in Industry, Labor, Transportation 


By B. C. FORBES 


Good news can be chronicled. 

The production of shipping, almost 
the crux of the war at this stage, will 
unquestionably be hastened by the in- 
stallation of Charles M. Schwab as 
Director General of Shipbuilding. The 
need for drafting the services of Mr. 
Schwab was infinitely graver than the 
public were permitted to realize. Ev- 
erything was in a state of hopeless 
muddle. 

Private advices brought back from 
France by recent influential visitors are 
distinctly encouraging. The Allies’ tac- 
tics all along were to conserve man- 
power and take the deadliest toll pos- 
sible of the enemy. The losing or win- 
ning of moderate amounts of territory 
was made a secondary consideration. 
In the highest financial circles the be- 
lief entertained at this writing is that 
the German offensive was the best 
thing that could have happened, since 
it will greatly hasten the end of the 
war. ars 

A LAW THAT WILL HELP. 

The signing by President Wilson 
of the Webb bill, permitting exporters 
to co-operate, is an event that would 
have created national and international 
comment in peace times. It has passed 
almost unnoticed. Yet it is a move of 
deep significance and of much impor- 
tance. 

It is a confession by the Administra- 
tion that the Sherman law is dead and 
must not be resurrected. It is a testi- 
monial to the far-seeing wisdom of our 
business leaders who long ago realized 
what the Government has now only 
tardily learned, namely, that big things 
can be done only ‘by acting in a big 
way, that to accomplish results of mag- 
nitude it is necessary to have organi- 
zations of magnitude. 

Looking back, the petty prosecutions 
of various so-called trusts by the Gov- 
ernment appear in their true light, 
namely, shortsighted and misguided. 

The Webb bill clears the track for 
our business giants to develop foreign 
commerce effectively and will permit. 
also, concerns of moderate size to en- 
ter the wider field on more advanta- 
geous terms. 

Incidentally, America, after the war, 
will dominate the merchant seas. She 
will have a greater fleet of vessels than 
even Britain. This will prove tremen- 
dously helpful in enabling the United 
States to take her rightful place in in- 
ternational trade. 


SANER RAILROAD VIEWS. 


While the railroads were privately 
managed Washington set its face 
against freight rate increases. 
had the ink been dry on the Govern- 
ment proclamation taking over the rail- 
roads when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted an increase in 
rates. 

Here is another shining instance of 
past shortsightedness on the part of 
our Washington Solons. They were 
blind to the evils their pinheaded tac- 
tics were bringing upon the nation not- 
withstanding the loud and oft-repeated 
warnings sounded by such men as 
James J. Hill, E. P. Ripley, Samuel Rea, 
Daniel Willard and others. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners, who so lamentably bungled 


their job, will hereafter have less au- 
tocratic authority to bedevil the wel- 
fare of the country. Director General 
McAdoo has surrounded himself by 
brainy, practical railroad advisers and 
both he and President Wilson are to- 


Hardly ~ 


day fully alive to the necessity of 
treating the railroads fairly. 


OTHER GOOD NEWS. 


The success of the Liberty Loan is 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
The grand total will probably exceed 
current estimates and expectations, for 
the American people have a habit of 
coming in strong at the finish. 

Labor conditions have been much 
more tranquil of late. Workers now 
realize the gravity of the position in 
Europe and have also been aroused to 
a realization of how intimately Amer- 
ica’s fate is bound up with that of the 
Allies. 

The transformation of sentiment 
throughout the West is most notable 
and encouraging. Whereas there was 
widespread lukewarmness, not to say 
indifference, a month or two ago, the 
rural people have since become im- 
bued with the proper war spirit and 
have responded to Liberty Loan ap- 
peals as they never did before. Re- 
cent tarring-and-feathering incidents 
are full of meaning in this connection. 

The latest winter wheat crop re- 
port is favorable and other agricultural 
news is also encouraging. Now that 
the attempt to force through a Gov- 
ernmental price of $2.50 per bushel for 
wheat has been squelched, the farm- 
ers will probably cease their whining 
and market their grain without the 
necessity for further threats of com- 
mandeering. 


FIX COTTON PRICES. 


Although most staple commodities 
have been taken in hand by the Gov- 
ernment and prices regulated, cotton 
growers and cotton speculators are 
still enjoying—and misusing—liberty to 
do as they choose. The wild fluctua- 
tions in cotton quotations have been 
discreditable and should be promptly 
stopped. The South has manv friends 
at court, yet these friends should be 
wise enough to realize that if the 
South is much longer permitted to 
churn the price of cotton uv and down 
violently, the ultimate effect will be 
harmful to the South and its political 
sponsors at Washington. 

There is just as much reason for 
fixing the price of cotton as there was 
for fixing the price for steel or copner 
or sugar or any other necessitv. The 
Washington authorities should be 
guided bv what is best for the countrv 
as a whole, not by what will please and 
profit any one section at the expense 
of the common weal. 


WILL STOCKS RISE? 


I cannot find bearishness in the most 
resnonsible financial auarters. 

The steadiness exhibited by the se- 
curity markets during the davs when 
ominous news was coming from the 
front should cause investors and pros- 
pective investors to consider the ont- 
look verv carefully with a view to de- 
ciding whether the time is not rive for 
making judicious purchases of stocks. 

My own opinion is that the chances 
are three to one that the next substan- 
tial movement will be unwards rather 
than downwards. I believe also that 
when a definite advance sets in its in- 
itial stages will be very rapid and 
that many will be disappointed over 
failing to obtain securities at the low 
levels now ruling. 

Wall Street has been more or less un- 
certain over the supply of loanable 
funds for stock market purposes. Fears 


have been entertained lest offerings. 








The Well-to-do 
and the P. P. P. 


Secretary McAdoo says: “The 
wealthy classes should be encour- 
aged to take subscriptions of $5,000 
$10,000, $25,000, and to pay for them 
out of their incomes.” 


The Partial Payment Plan meets 
the present needs of the large in-— 
vestor. 
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Business men, bankers and holders of 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 
events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Presents clear, condensed and unpreju- 
diced opinions on these subjects each 


Send for it. Also list of suggestions for investment. 
J. 8 BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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An interesting article showing how these Loans are 
a basis of our future prosperity appears in the 
current issue of The Financial >. - copy and 
an attractive subscription offer “‘A’”’ obtainable 
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from knowing your investments are 
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suddenly dry up. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the Federal Reserve author- 
ities would permit any serious compli- 
cations to arise from this cause. They 
have the monetary situation very well 
in hand and are broad-gauge enough 
to understand the desirability of keep- 
ing things on an even keel. 

Conditions change quickly in war 
times. Stocks which were attractive 
some little time ago may now be unde- 
sirable. Unusual vigilance is necessary 
to keep abreast with the various turns 
of the investment wheel. On another 
page of this issue is an instructive 
practical article on this subject. It 
should be studied by holders of stocks 
and by prospective purchasers. 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Advance Promises to Continue— 
Specialties Leaders 
By FOUR SQUARE 


The supreme crisis has come. 


The year 1918 will decide the re- 
sult of the war. 


Are you doing your full share in 
helping meet the crisis? 


Buy Liberty Bonds—and then 
buy more Liberty Bonds! 
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*“‘Everyman’s Magazine’”’ 


The 
BANKERS’ 
MONTHLY 


Established 1883 


E want every BANKER, 
not only the Directors, 
President, Vice-Presidents 


and Cashiers, but the clerks as well, 
to read The Bankers’ Monthly regu- 
larly. You will find it not only 
good reading, but very instructive. 

It deals with the economics of 
banking, increasing of deposits, cost 
systems, etc. Each issue always con- 
tains much valuable information. 
The Bankers’ Monthly is edited by 
Mr. Jos. M. Regan,- formerly . of 
System Magazine, and is published by the house of Rand McNally & Co. 
publishers intimately associated with banking affairs for more than thirty 
years. This company publishes the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory, which 
bankers everywhere acknowledge the most complete and authentic directory 
published. 


A Fine Bankers’ Fountain Pen Free! 


The subscription price of The Bankers’ Monthly is $2.00-per year. If you 
will send us your check for $3.00 we will enter your name for 18 months’ 
subscription and send you the Pen free. We want to extend our circulation 
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50,000, and you should be one of them. Don’t hesitate. Send in your order. 
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The recovery in the stock market, 
which has been under way since last 
December, appears to have entered on 
its second important phase. Con- 
siderable distribution is taking place. 
This does not mean that prices will 
not go higher—substantially higher— 
but it does mean that many of the 
buyers at 10 to 20 points lower are 
taking advantage of the broadening 
activity to cash in some profits. These 
profits are fairly generous, and the 
market has developed a capacity for 
a larger supply of stocks, which facili- 
tates distribution. 

In the highest banking circles it is 
not believed that_a major bull move- 
ment is under way. That could hardly 
occur under the stress of a war so 
destructive as this war is now that we 
ourselves are called upon to share in 
the sacrifices. Nevertheless recogni- 
tion is taken of the fact that the 
Allies are still spending a great deal 
of money here; that our own Govern- 
ment’s expenditures are stimulating 
industry, and that the. country’s re- 
sources in money, accumulated during 
the two years prior to our entrance 
into the war, are very great. Specula- 
tive stock prices still fall short of 
reflecting the effects of inflation. 


BULLISHNESS PREVAILS. 


In short, bullishness on the near 
future stock market outlook still pre- 
vails in financial circles, and it is con- 
fidently believed that there are broad 
possibilities for large additional profits 
to be made before the advance runs 
its course. 

Looking at the market of the last 
four months in retrospect it is found 
that events fit in with these con- 
clusions. 

The bear market, beginning last 
summer, culminated in the wide-open 
December break. The public, either 
from. necessity or fear, threw specu- 
lative holdings overboard. There was 
also heavy liquidation of bonds. 

But the point was reached where 
bargain hunters were attracted to the 
market. Then what is commonly 
termed “banking support” checked the 
decline, and, aided by short covering, 
started a sharp rally. On this rally 
the stock taken over for supporting 
purposes was sold either to shorts or 
to speculative buyers for a turn. With 
this selling completed and the influence 
of short covering and other buying 
spent the market drifted into a state 
of dullness occasioned by the absence 
of public interest. 

It was during this period, punctuated 
by only minor spurts of bullish 
activity, that absorption of stocks 
went on. Evidence of it was the 
stamina shown by the market under 
the trying conditions of January and 
February, when industry and trans- 
portation were almost demoralized by 
the bad weather, labor troubles, con- 
gestion, etc. 


STOCKS STRONGLY HELD. 


The behavior of the market in the 
face of the supremely critical period, 
dating from the beginning of the Ger- 
man offensive toward the end of 
March, demonstrated decisively that 
holdings had become concentrated in 
strong hands. The owners composed 
the class of investors with the 
capacity to judge dispassionately of 
coming events and their effects, and 
with the courage of their convictions. 


The composite opinion of these hold- 
ers was that reverses to the allies 
would be only temporary. They had 
been buying on that basis and on the 
belief that earnings and asset values 
warranted higher prices. They do not 
believe the market has yet discounted 
the favorable factors in the present 
situation and outlook. They are rely- 
ing on public participation in the 
buying movement now under way, be- 
cause they know that there is plenty 
of private capital available for use in 
the market. 


EASIER MONEY. 


Moreover, the developments have 
recently contributed to the ease of the 
money situation. The borrowing facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve member 
banks have been increased measurably 
by the ruling of the Reserve Bank, 
allowing rediscounting for periods not 
exceeding 15 days, of eligible commer- 
cial paper, having a maturity at the 
time of rediscounting of more than 15 
days. This greatly augments the short- 
time borrowing capacity of the banks 
on rediscounts. The evil, and probably 
unintentional, effect of the War Rev- 
enue law requiring a stamp tax of two 
cents per $100 of face value on all 
promissory notes has been done away 
with by a provision which remits the 
tax so far as notes secured by Gov- 
ernment obligations are concerned. 
The results of these two developments 
are seen in a large increase in the 
rediscounted paper held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 


STOCKS TO BUY. 


News of favorable import on the 
steel stocks, such as the cheerful state- 
ment of Judge Gary regarding earnings 
and dividend prospects, and the favor- 
able first quarter report of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company has 
attracted vigorous outside buying of 
those issues. Undoubtedly the extra 
dividends made possible by a continu- 
ance for some time to come of the 
extraordinary earnings of these com- 
panies will prove an incentive to pool 
operations in the stocks. Discriminat- 
ing purchases should, therefore, prove 
profitable. 

The low priced specialties of the 
ultra speculative type are in line for 
further exploitation. The possibilities 
have not been exhausted in such as 
American Ice, International Paper, 
American Linseed, National Enamel- 
ing and others, in which conditions 
greatly favor the rolling up of very 
large profits as long as the war con- 
tinues. Coppers are believed to be 
slated for pool operations very shortly 
also. 





Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
exported more automobile trucks dur- 
ing the past two years than all other 
shippers combined. 

* * * 


Carl H. Pforzheimer & Co. have 
issued a circular giving detailed in- 
formation regarding the sources of 
1917 dividend payments of the Stand- 
ard Oil companies and some of the 
independents. 

* * * 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. have prepared 
a circular analyzing a list of selected 
short-term notes, railroad bonds, in- 
dustrials and public utility bonds and 
preferred stocks. 
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One Best Employer 


(Continued from page 64) 


in the all-important task of winning 
history’s greatest war. 

The highest tribute that could be 
paid an American railroad man fell to 
the lot of William Wallace Atterbury, 
Vice-President in Charge of Operations 
of the Pennsylvania System’s eastern 
lines. In response to General Per- 
shing’s call for “the best railroad man 
available in the United States,” Secre- 
tary Baker appointed him Director- 
General of Transportation of the 


American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. In recognition of efficient 
service, Congress subsequently ap- 


pointed him Brigadier-General, the 
highest military title ever conferred 
upon a civilian who had never seen 
military service. 

When President Wilson issued a 
Proclamation, calling upon citizens in 
every occupation to “do their bit” in 
helping to win the war, the Pennsyl- 
vania forthwith reprinted and dis- 
tributed it among its quarter million 
employees. 

Together, the employees and the 
company subscribed to over $28,000,000 
of the first and second Liberty Loans. 

More than 9,000 employees and offi- 
cers are now serving Uncle Sam either 
here or abroad. The commissioned 
officers number 254, and include a 
Brigadier-General, five Colonels, one 
Lieutenant-Colonel and seven Majors. 

To assist in increasing the nation’s 
food supply last year, the company 
induced employees to plant 1,200 “War 
Gardens” on about 1,000 acres of un- 
used property. This Spring there will 
probably be twice as many “War 
Gardens.” 

Tobacco Fund. 

For the benefit of employees in the 
military service the Pennsylvania has 
established a tobacco fund, which 
already totals $35,000. Thousands of 
employees contribute toward this fund, 
and each package sent forth contains 
a self-addressed post-card from the 
employee whose contribution provided 
the gift. 

The Pennsylvania is now assisting 
the Government by selling War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Thrift Stamps, at 
ticket offices, and in the various de- 
partments on the entire system. As in 
the case of Liberty Bonds, special 
efforts are being made to encourage 
investment by employees in Savings 
and Thrift Stamps. 

When the Government assumed con- 
trol of the railroads, President Samuel 
Rea’s patriotic response was an inspir- 
ing appeal to all the officers and 
employees of the System, which read 
in part: 

“Our Management, Officers and Em- 
ployees are responsible for the con- 
tinued operation of the System as 
heretofore, but still further coordi- 
nated and utilized in that operation as 
a part of a National system of trans- 
portation. We must, therefore, be 
assured beyond all question that the 
efficiency of our organization shall be 
fully preserved; that individual initia- 
tive shall be encouraged; and our 
Directors, Officers and Employees shall 
so order and work the lines and facili- 
ties of the System to produce the 
greatest transportation service of 
which they are capable. 

“With this great burden upon us, it 
is especially essential that our Officers 
and! Employees* shall, with renewed 
enetgy, devotion and cooperative work- 
ing, preserve the record of the Penn- 
sylvania System among the most effi- 
cient transportation systems of the 
world, and the most loyal servant of 
the: Government in this time of war. 
Leave nothing undone to bring about 
that result in increased transportation 
service for our Country.” 
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TO GIVE YOu 
A 
A Matter of Rank. 

Here’s a story Frank Tinney sends 
us. A private approached a colonel 
and said: “Say, bo, give us a cigar- 
ette.” The colonel gave him the 
cigarette. Another private saw the in- 
cident and said: “That was the colonel 
vou got that cigarette from. You 
didn’t salute him. You better go back 
and apologize at once or you'll get into 
trouble.” The private returned, salut- 
ed, and apologized. “That’s all right,” 
said the colonel, “but take my advice, 
don’t ever do it to a second lieuten- 


ant.”—S. Jay Kaufman in the Globe. 
* * * 


Too Much Woodwork. 

“Speaking of the war,” remarked 
Senator Sorghum, “a great deal of the 
trouble seems to be with the wood- 
work.” 

“The woodwork?” ‘ 

“Yes. Too many mahogany desks 
«znd not enough ships.”—Washington 
Star. 

* * * 
OFFENSIVE? 

Now that Secretary of War Baker 
has been to the front may we not ex- 
pect his weekly war summary here- 
after to be more trench-ant? 


* * * 
A NEWSPAPER QUIP. 
Apropos of daylight saving some 


lazy folks go by The Sun in the morn- 
ing and The World in the evening. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Forbes Magazine, published 
fortnightly at New York, N. Y., for April 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, Mumford W. Lyon, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of Forbes Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, Fountain Road, Engle- 
wood, N.. J. 

Managing Fedicor—None. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 28 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holdin 
1 Page or more of the total amount o 
stock. 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City; B. C. Forbes, Foun- 
tain Road, Englewood, N. J.; Walter Drey, 
28 Hamilton Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two papenete next above, Zz 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and commitiens under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

ALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 

day of March, 1918. 
MUMFORD W. LYON, 
i Commissioner of 8. 

N. Y. City No. 8; Reg. No. 19030, Term ex- 


pires April 17, 1919, 





_Expert Guidance for Investors 


This ine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swam 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 

To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 


FORBES MAGAZINE can h 


to do justice to itself and to its 


clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is 
“something for no 


worth pevee for— 
ing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed te 


“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 


azine, Equitable Building, New 


York City.” 
All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 


case given by mail, although ex- 


tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 








Have Your Forbes Magazine 
Copies Bound 


It will make a splendid addition to your library. 

The first volume of Forbes includes the first 15 numbers pub- 
lished—from September 15, 1917, to March 30, 1918. 

It contains 750 pages and makes an elegant volume—8%% x 12 


inches. 


If you alvendy have these 15 num- 
bers, we will have them bound 
for you in full cloth, over boards, 
stamped in gold with title and 
volume on backbone for 


$1.50 (for binding, subscriber fur- 
nishes copies), postage extra. 
USE THE COUPON 


If you have not these 15 first num- 
bers of Forbes, we will supply 
them to you for an additional 
charge of 

$2.25 (for 15 copies of Forbes 
Magazine), tage extra. 

Total $3.75 (for 15 copies, together 
with binding), postage extra. 


WHEN ORDERING 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 


I enclose $.... to cover cost of binding in cloth 
the first 15 issues of Forbes Magazine which I 
am sending you under separate cover, and postage 
of bound volume to 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 


I enclose $.... for the first volume of Forbes 
Magazine (from September 15, 1917, to March 80, 
1918, inclusive), bound in cloth with gold decora- 
tions—and postage—you to supply the 15 copies 
of Forbes Magazine. 














Get the Right Angle 


in shaping your business or your career. Understand 
the trend of the times and learn to judge the value 
of men and events. Shape your course accordingly. 


“Finance, Business and 


by B. C. Forbes, will hel 


the Business of Life” 


you in this. Some of the chapters are: 


The basis of success; who gets the big plums? 4 sure thing in 
Wall Street; can an honest man stay in business? sticcess on $25.00 
a week, etc. Price, $1.50 postpaid. Sent free for examination. 
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The Big Problems of Today 


Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 


Who are the new Leaders? 
What are the new values? 


What will become of our Industries? 


What are the new channels opened to American Commerce? 


What channels have been closed? 


What about stocks and bonds and what will happen to market values 
in this charning up of everything and everybody in the big melting pot 


of the War? 


Leading articles in answer to the above questions appear regularly in Forbes Magazine. 


Start your subscription to-day 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 54, 299 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed $3.00 for a yearly subscription to Forbes Magazine (26 Issues—Fortnightly). 
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Meat is as Necessary as 


Steel and Ships 


Food is the first essential of the fighting forces. 


The American farmer and the packer have met every war emer- 
gency, and have promptly furnished an adequate supply of whole- 
some meat. 


No other industry can claim a better record of war time effi- 
ciency. 


Swift & Company has shipped to the United States Government 
and the Allied Nations 


Over 12,000,000 Pounds 


(400 Carloads) 
per week, of beef, pork, and lard, since January 1, 1918 


In one week recently we shipped 24,000,000 Pounds (800 Carloads) 
and the demand is increasing. : 


Our profits are limited by the Food Administration to 9 per cent 
on investment in the meat departments. (This means about 2 cents 
on each dollar of sales.) No profil is guaranteed. 


We are co-operating with the Government to the best of our 


ability. 





Swift & Company 1918 Year Book, containing many 
interesting and instructive facts, sent on request. 
Address, Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 











Swift & Company 
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Books That Help in Business 


These books have been selected among hundreds of others 
and listed here because they are the most practical on the sub- 
jects they cover. They give the actual practice of business. They 


are books of facts, written by business men. 


Whatever they 


teach is taught from the ground up. The style is clear and easy 
to understand. 


Business Education 


Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes. 
6x9 inches; cloth cover; price $3.00. Postpaid. 
(Sent on approval.) 


This book contains intima‘ ineete cuties of Sty of the mes sremt- 
nent men in the world of Banki in America, from 





fidence of those who are today at the head of 
All business students will find in this 
pointers on the most important subject of what makes for success 

in life and in business. 
The list of prominent men studied in this book includes J. Ogden 
Armour, G. F. Baker, Andrew Carnegie, H. P. Davison, James B. 
A. Edison, Henry woe James 


Nichols. J a Gg D. Rockefeller, r* 5 H. 
Sonttt, 7. acs James ‘Speyer, Frank A. * Vanderlip, 
F. W. Woolworth, etc. 
Finance, Business and the Business of Life, by 
B. C. Forbes. 339 pages; cloth; 6x9 inches; 
price $1.50. Postpaid, (Sent on approval.) 


Made up of studies of contemporary men and events. It tells 
about success of every kind in business, in finance, prestige and 
pomer and asp. about the only eucoees that is worth whlle—con- 
tentment an 

“Each chapter is @ call to action, full of thought, vim and energy. 

Here are some of the chapters: You Have to Stand on Your rr Own 


Can an Honest Man Stay in Business?—To Be Happy. —The Elixir 

of Life—The Under Dog—Success on $25.00 a Week—etc., etc. 

How to Get Ahead, by Albert W. Atwood. 277 
pages; price .$1.25. Postage — 


Gives workable methods of saving an 
d mon ary how to save it intelligently ont saves invest it 
wisely. ‘Some of a f the chi : Personal Finance—Family Finance— 


arious Investments and Their Advan- 
tages—Safety and High Income, Especially for 
e last chapter, 


the Small 
fuli of dion” ts’’ for the saver 
and the investor, is worthy of special mention. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking, by Abbe Bau- 
tain. 234 pages; cloth; 5%x9%; price $1.50. 
Postage 10 cents extra. 


Shows how to develop our natural ability to express ourselves in 
public and gives the methods and rules for the student to follow. 
It is considered oe een oe Mr. Bautain was 
one of the most it extemporaneous 
in France. It will be found most valuable for people who are anxious 
to learn to speak in public. It tells how to acquire a large vocabu- 
lary, get ideas, cultivate the voice, analyze, utter, carry the body, 
prepare @ plan, choose a subject, begin a speech, develop, bring 
the climax, etc, etc. 


The Book of Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor. Cloth; 
$1.00 net. By mail $1.12, 
All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within the cover of this 


If I Were Twenty-one, by «secu Maxwell. Price 
$1.25. Postage extra. 


A human volume, 


directed particularly to ine zouthe of Amerie, 
yee oy ot? 


Seting abe id" ase"in Mepins en 18 tat eneSne ef” oe 
getting jobs an men 
chapters are: ding Your Place in Life-~Balf-Bateom—Satt Cont 


Semesty “ot tienes ies heater Aa Wile the Heme tae 

Writing a Business 

Stories of Achievement. 6 volumes; cloth cover; 
each volume 6%x4%; 200 pages. The entire set 
ae. Postpaid. 


books contain the history mankind’s great leaders 
ata art, politics, fasneen Cnn wth Gee ee ee 


Instructions in Regard to Remittance When 
Ordering Books. 


When a book is marked “Postpaid,” this means that no extra charge will 


be made for mailing or shipping. 


When ordering books marked “Postage Extra,” the buyer should add to his 
remittance an additional amount to cover carrying charges from New York 


City. 


Mailing rates on books vary according to the postal zone and for this reason 
cannot be specified in advance. As a rule an additional remittance of 10% 


will cover mailing charges. 


When sending remittance kindly use check or money order. 
Be sure and give us your exact and plainly written name with initials 


as well as street address, city and State. 


methods, principles and advice; Darwin, Edison, Stanley, Rocke- 
oe. Carnegie, «= % Jefferson, eo ee, ae 

ckens, Rousseau, etc., suggestions and inspira other 
men towards success, efficiency, self-improvement, study, reading and 


1,600 Business Books. 235 pages; price $1.50. 
Postage extra. sii 

catalog of books on business now revised 

om pA yy b - 5 2,100 titles. It is @ list of practically all 

the important books on the following peste: —— 


redit—Economics—Audi' 
r ‘Also directories periodicals and year books on same subjects. Pub- 
Also divert phite of the book are usually mentioned. 


Business Practice 


Business Practice Up to Date, or How to Be a 
Private Secretary, by Sherwin Cody. Cloth; 
$1.00. Postpaid. 


Explains densed form the duties of the modern secretary, 
Ry ey 's mail; business papers; shipping by 
mail, express, etc.; how ‘te fill out legal blanks, aifidavite, ete. 5 
filing; clips; follow-up letter en — people; telephoning 3 


“a a as” seoeraphy of of t the he United ——_ = with nme prin- 
ciples of su success in business; salesmanship; loose- and card 
system, etc., etc. 

Effective Business Letters, by Edward H. Gard- 
ner. 420 pages; 5%x7%; cloth; $2.00. Postage 
extra. 

how to write them in 
are matte ete nome ie bee eee 
bo 


tomer, collect an account, etc 

tions; a real help in effective business and letter writing. 

Getting the Most Out of Business, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. 483 pages; 6x8%; cloth; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


Written by a keen student of men and methods, policies and results, 
success and failure. Specific problems are discussed, advertising, 
selling o ryanization, management, handling of men, discipline, Der- 
sonal efficiency in getting things done, etc., 


i How to Do Business by Letter, by Sherwin Cody. 


pres $1.00. Postpaid. 
pe age Fy of how business is do 


vertisements, 
pointing out the minimum 
pa 


Collecting by Letter, by W. A. Shryer. Price $3.00. 
Postpaid. 
a... qrery Thane of the collection problem from the sale of the 
po “Gealgetion ef tena hanna te Mail Gee by 24 4 
Forcing Collections—Collecting from Government “Empl 
i Garnishments—The Debtor—Bankruptcy as a 


in Money An 
entire collection of collecting letters, each one with a special appeal 
through honesty, _ curt ity, ete. 


will, de, 
Altogether 400 pages with 65 chapters and 200 money 


Advertising and Selling 


Preductive Advertising, by Herbert W. Hess. Buck- 
ram binding; 360 pages; 85 charts; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


This book studies in a cal manner th 
confront the advertiser. 4 Ah ft 


; of principles of 
attention getting; Ss * copy, H 
the cal make-up of fl style, — 


Analytical Advertising, by W. R. Shryer. Price 


$3.00. Postage extra. 


One of the most valuable treatises on the subject of advertising for 
the man who looks for results from his copy and who wants to be 
able to check up the results so as to judge of the value of various 
publications. Cost per inquiry, cost per sale, etc. The records of 
may ety are given in full detail with tables of cost, sales 
@ names of the publications used are mentioned. The 
exact number by -- inquiries received; the cost of space; exact returns; 
the number of sales, etc. Of special _ The Real we of 
Cumulative Advertising—How to Keep Advertising Records—! te 
aaa § a Woman’s Proposition—Relative Value of Small and Large 


The Art of Selling, by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 
Cloth; price $1.25. Postage extra, 


An excellent book on salesmanship by one of America’s leading 
It gives the — Lap ary of selling, such as: Factors 
on—. 


the _ classes of salesmen: retail, wholesale, 
4 and 1 lessons in retail merchandis- 
ing; Viewpoint—Saleaman ‘Veruas Order bs ane Harm of Nega- 
—_ Suggestions—Positive Suggestions—Analyzing the Goods—Speci- 
Talk—Answering Objections. For wholesale selling: 
Preparing for a Journey—Knowledge of the Goods—Getting an Inter- 
ew—Tactics of Selling—Struggling With Competition—Pointers. 
on specialty selling: Selecting the Right Article—Analyzing the 
Article—Thinking Out a Selling Talk. Written salesmanship: A 
Selling Letter—Effective English—Answering Inquiries—Letters of 
Complaints—Follow-Up *Letters—Collecting Accounts—ete. 
It is one of the most valuable and practical manuals on sales- 
manship ever written. 





Building Your Business by Mail, by William G. 
Clifford. Cloth; 448 pages; 5%x8; price $2.00. 
Postpaid. 


A compilation of the most conspicuously successful business-get- 
ting, business-holding and cost-cutting methods used by 361 con- 
cerns in twelve different lines—every basic line of business. Some of 
: Vital Pointers in Advertising—Trying Out a New 

Customers’ Cost 


Out of ay to Get and How to Handle Lists of Names— 
Backing Up Your Salesmen. 


The Typography of Advertisements That Pay, by 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Cloth; $2.25. Postage extra. 


Practical handbook of typographical display; type faces; lay-out; 
pictures = engravings; borders; hand lettering; margin; emphasis; 


Finance and Investments 
Business Finance, by William H. Lough. 631 pages; 
cloth; price $3.00, Postage extra. 


Covers Fundamentals of Fi cial M t—Organizing Busi. 
ness for Financing—How Different Stocks and Bonds Are Used— 





Reorganization. Full of well-chosen examples from the 
tory of large and small concerns. 


How Money Is Made in Security Investments, by 
Henry Hall. Price $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


A practical how — should =. ane in 
securities so that the earnings @ man has saved will in the 
course of y amount &@ ©Ol ocineigle underlying 

is that a in it is 
that if it is not a good speculation it is not even a safe investment. 
ere are of apters: Most 
Have Been anced by Clever Investments in to 
Looked Money and Securities—How to Judge of the 
of of Years— 
—Study 


Sound Investing, by Paul Clay. Flexible leather. 
$2.00. Postage extra. 


The Underlying Principles of Safety in Investments—Exact Descri: 
tion eg EH of Bonds and Stocks a2 Classes of Investmente: 
Wast ce a a Investment Is Dest for Bac —y » ee. as 
Institutions: & Banks, Trustees, Colleges, tang 4 
etc.—Where and How to Buy Bonds and Stocks. 


Let Forbes Magazine help you 


in your selection of good and practical Business Books. 


This list is, of 


course, too brief to cover all the books that have been published on Business 


and Finance, as there are thousands of such books. 


If you do not find here the books you are looking for, write to the Book 


Department of Forbes Magazine. 
State clearly the line of study in which you are interested and the exact 


We will probably be able to help you, 


information you want. We will tell you in what book the information is 


contained and how it can be had. 


Do not hesitate to write us. This is part of the service that Forbes Maga- 
zine is anxious to render its readers. 


Order any of the books listed above from : 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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The Lib ities an Smile 


OU -seldom see “Jack ashore” 
nowadays. He dropped in a 
few days ago “to see how the Lib- 
erty Loan campaign was going.” We 
told him it would be over-subscribed. 


He left, smiling. 


He is playing his part in this great 
war, and a most important part it 
is. He convoys our scldiers, and our 
vast shipments of ammunition and 
supplies, safely across the sea. He 


is up and aloft in the darkness and 
storm, watching, watching for the 
glint of a periscope that betrays the 
presence of those sneaking pirates, 
the submarines. 


Tense and alert, keen for the fight 
that may come at any moment of 
the night or day, cool and resource- 
ful when the torpedo strikes or the 
shells come screaming over the water, 
“Jack afloat” upholds the glorious 
traditions of the American Navy. 








Let’s send him a word, as he guards the ocean paths to France, that we are with him 
—that we believe in him—trust him—love him—and will back him up to the limit. 
Let’s make sure that he smiles more broadly than ever when he hears about the Third 
Liberty Loan—let’s send him a wireless that we’ve come through with every dollar we 
could rake together to arm, clothe and feed him as he smiles and fights his way to 
Victory! 


This space donated by Forbes Magazine 
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